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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON      THE      EFFECTS     OF 

PROTECTING    DUTIES, 

In  a  letter  to  a  NEWLY-ELECTED 
MEMBER    OF    PARLIAMENT, 

S  I  R, 


O  U  are  now  arrived  aT  that  period  of  your  life, 
and  at  that  iiation  among  your  countrymen,  in 
which  the  determinations  of  your  mind,  and  the 
condudt  which  thofe  determinations  will  lead  you 
to  adopt,  muft  necefiarily  become  of  importance 
to  thofe  around  you.  I  have  been  fufficientiy 
acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  your  ftudy,  to  know 
that  you  are  not  deficient  in  capacity,  and  that 
the  mode  of  your  education  has  in  fome  degree^ 
fettled  you  into  habits  of  diligence.  My  appre- 
henfions  for  you  are  not  built  upon  thefe  foun- 
dations ;  they  arife  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  that  i^ock  of  ideas  which  you  have 
acquired,  and  of  the  particular  turn  of  thinking  in 
which  you  have  been  trained.  My  fears  are,  that 
all  which  you  have  hitherto  acquired,  altho'  it  may, 
and  in  truth  I  believe  will,  prove  of  fome  ornament 
to  you  as  a  Gentleman,  can  have  but  fmaii  force 
IQ  forwarding  you  as  a  man  of  bufmefs. 

B  Ths 
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The  hiftorians  of  Rome  have  not  handed  down 
to  us  any  confiderable  details  of  the  commercial 
fyftems  of  the  old  world  ;  nor  does  the  rea Toning 
of  Lemoiihencs  apply  itfelf  much  to  the  policy  of 
trading  nations  Yet  it  is  fomething  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  acquiring.  A  mi  (id  accuftomed 
in  this  manner  to  furniOi  itfelf  with  the  ideas  of 
other  men,  will  more  readily  gain  upon  any 
fubjeifl  however  novel  it  may  be,  than  one  which 
has  to  acquire  its  materials  for  thought  and  its 
habits  of  thinking  together. 

Or  all  the  knowledge  which  you  can  polTefs, 
the  knowledge  of  commerce  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples and  in  its  detail  of  facfts,  will  prove  of  moft 
honour  to  ycurfelf,  and  of  moft  profit  to  your 
country.  The  time  at  which  this  knowledge  muft 
prove  moft  fingularly  beneficial,  will  be  during  the 
prefent  feflion  of  parliament.  And  during  the 
prefent  felTion  of  parliament,  no  queftion  of  com- 
merce can  arife  which  will  involve  fo  much  of  the 
rifing  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  as  that  which 
will  come  in  the  firft  inftance  before  you  for  deter- 
mination———/^i?  queftion  of  prot effing  duties.  In 
the  decifion  of  this  queftion  will  be  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  commercial  fyftem  of  Ireland.  You 
perceive  then  how  you  are  prefted,  fcarcely  any 
thing  as  yet  known,  and  almoft  every  thing  to  be 
inftantly  decided  •,  this  at  once  then  (hews  you  my 
inducement,  and  conftitutes  my  apology. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Irifli  nation  has  been  already 
tried;  its  wifdom  muftlhortly  be  dilcovered.  To 
part  after  the  poflcflion  of  liberty,  is  the  effef^  of 
an  univerfal  feeling  in  human  nature-,  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  few  to  enjoy  it — but  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  fewer  ftill  to  enjoy  it  to  its  true  purpofes  j 
to  render  that  adWny  which  it  infpires  fubfervient 

to 
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to  the  fatisfaaion  of  life,  to  the  augmentation  of 
its  enjoyments,  and  to  the  mitigation  of  its  fuf- 
ferings.  The  moment  of  the  acquifition  of  liberty, 
is  a  moment  of  danger  to  any  country.  The 
people  from  that  period  will  be  adive:  but  the 
adivity  of  unfkilfulnefs  may  impoverilh  and  dif- 
grace  a  nation  as  well  as  an  individual. 

Ignorancf.    may  preferve  liberty but  it 

\viil  be  liberty  in  tatters  :  knowledge  only  can  pre- 
ferve and  enjoy  her  in  the  complications  and  refine- 
ments of  civil  fociety.  For  thr.-e  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  eftablifh  their  freedom,  it  is  only  necelTary 
that  they  fhould  unite  in  a  determination  to  be  free. 
The  dullert  head  in  fociety  may  contrive,  and  the 
weakeft  hand  ailift  the  execution  of  fuch  a  purpofe. 
To  overpower  an  union  of  this  nature  would  never 
pay  for  the  exertion  which  it  would  require.  But 
after  the  objea:  of  that  union  has  been  attained,  a 
nation  will  require  every  allhknce  that  natural 
fagacity  and  acquired  information  can  afTbrd.  In 
proportion  as  a  national  fpirit  has  been  roufed,  it 
becomes  necelTary  for  caution  to  ftep  in  to  re- 
gulate its  progrels. 

To  acquire  the  power  of  being  happy,  and  to 
apply  that  power  to  its  objea,  demand  very  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  pailions,  and  very 
different  exertions  of  the  underftanding.  Common 
place  hiftory  affords  us  examples,  and  common 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  them,  that  to 
obtain  a  vidory,  and  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  that 
vidtory,  are  too  often  feparated. 

We  have  conquered.  Let  us  now  endeavour 
to  be  happy.  To  be  happy  as  a  nation,  I  meaa 
to  be  induftrious  and  to  be  rich.  I  am  not  for  the 
Spartan  profits  of  vidtory.     Iron  money,  and  black 

B  z  bread, 
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bread,  could  afford  but  fmall  inducements  to  an 
Iruliman,  who,  in  the  moft  deplorable  monnents  of 
the  depreifion  and  poverty  of  his  country,  has  con- 
trived to  keep  a  part  of  its  beef  for  his  own  con- 
lumption,  and  to  exchange  another  part  of  it  with 
his  neighbour  for  claret. 

The  inftitutions  of  commerce  are  of  all  others, 
the  moft  pernicious,  or  the  moft  beneficial ;  their 
effeds  are  always  more  extenfive,  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  general  bufinefs  of  life,  and  mingle 
themfelvcs  more  completely  in  the  general  mafs 
of  our  tranfadions,  than   any    other   branches  ot 
political  cEconomy.     Other  inftitutions  are  lefs  fre- 
quently  called   forth  into    aftion.     The  rules   of 
landed  property,  for  inftance,  cannot    operate  lo 
extenfively.     It  is  not  every  hour  that  land  changes 
its  mafter.     Every  man  in  the  community  is  not 
a  land  owner  •,  but  every  man  in  the  community 
eats,  drinks,  and  wears  deaths-,  and  is  hourly  en- 
gac^ed  in  the  increafe,  confamption,  or  exchange 
of^thofe  neceffaries  of  his  life.     In  proportion  as 
commercial   inftitutions  extend    in    their    effedls, 
ihefe  effeds  become  more  minute  and  numerous. 
To  afcertain  therefore  and  arrange   them,  to  trace 
them  through  their  different  ftages  up  to  their  true 
caufes,  mixed  and  perverted  as  they  are  by  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  and  avarice,  require  a   greater 
ftiare   of  patience,  and  of  (kill   in   the   ordinary 
courfes  of  bufmefs,  than  can  fall  to  the  (hare  of 
many. 

To  difcriminate  and  to  arrange,  require  in  fome 
degree  a  fcientific  education.  To  collea  comn^er- 
cial  materials  for  fuch  purpofes,  requires  long  atten- 
tion and  a  clofe  infight  into  various  branches  ot 
bufinefs.  To  be  a  man  of  fcicnce,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  man  of  bufmefs,  requires  a  rare 
combination  of  endowments.     The  ftudent  feldom 

treats 
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treats  the  workfhop  with  any  civility.  Experience, 
that  fafeft  guide  in  moft  other  refearches,  tho'  it 
may  be  of  ibme  ufe,  yet  certainly  cannot  afford  us 
a  view  fufficicntly  entenfive  in  this  enquiry.  This 
is  a  fubjedl  on  which  experiment  cannot  well  be 
hazarded :  the  expences  to  ibciety  are  too  great, 
the  confequences  not  fucceeding,  too  fatal,  Befides 
that  the  length  of  a  life  will  hardly  afford  time  to 
draw  a  conclufion  :  we  are  born  too  late  to  fee 
the  beginning,  and  we  die  too  foon  to  fee  the  end 
of  many  things.  Cautio.is  as  we  ought  to  be,  we 
mult  however  truft  fomething  to  information.  We 
cannot  colled  all  ourfelves,  we  muft  therefore  be 
content  at  fome  time  to  make  ufe  of  the  labours 
of  others. 

It  is  a  circumf^ance  to  be  lamented,  that  in  our 
own  country,  the  place  where  we  could  be  beft 
enabled  to  extend  our  enquiries,  and  to  afcertain. 
every  circumltance  with  the  higheit  degree  of  pre- 
cifion,  fcarcely  any  lixh  materials  as  we  now  want 
are  to  be  found.  The  hiitory  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  the  hiftory  of  Irilli  Commerce,  could  be  afford- 
ed by  the  bookfeller  at  nearly  the  fame  price.  In 
every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  our  country,  we  are 
prefented  with  misfortunes  enough  to  have  af- 
forded us  knowledge.  But  one  peculiarity  of  our 
fituation  has  been,  that  we  have  fuftained  the 
weight  of  mifery,  without  the  benefit  of  that  expe- 
rience and  caution  which  generally  arife  from  dil- 
trefs.  We  have  frequently  received  the  liroke  of 
poverty,  but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  ward 
the  blow.  This  is  owing  to  our  having  bee.i 
pafTive  on  the  ftage  of  Europe. 

Ireland  has  been  a  fufferer,  but  not  an  actor. 
Our  misfortunes  have  not  arifen  from  the  errors 
af  our  Cwv/;  activity.     The  mother-countrv,  as  ilie 
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has  proudly  termed  herfelf,  and  our  fifter  king- 
dom as  we  now  affedt  lo  ftile  her,  took  upon  her- 
felf the  adlive  part  as  a  kingdom.  She  never 
gave  us  any  thing  to  do,  but   always  fomething 

to  bear to  fhare  her  misfortunes  whenever 

(he  was  miftaken  ;  but  to  be  a  fpedator  only,  not 
a  fharer  of  her  advantages  v\hen  fhe  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.  Like  the  flaves  in  a  Reman  family,  who 
were  doomed  to  the  general  profcription,  when 
ihe  enemies  of  their  maUer's  faction  were  triumph- 
ant, tho'  they  had  received  little  but  whips  and 
hard  labour  in  the  days  of  his  profperity. 

The  principal  advantages  arifing  from  aftivity 
and  ading  for  ourfelves,  either  as  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, are  derived  from  the  habits  of  bufinefs  in 
"which  particular  men  are  trained,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  faifls  which  they  acquire,  and  from  the 
details  which  they  can  afcertain  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  public  or  private  intercourfe.  When 
thefe  are  fully  known,  their  true  forms  as  they 
ftand  by  themfelves,  and  their  connedting  parts 
as  they  ftand  related  to  each  other,  thoroughly 
inveftigated,  and  familiarly  imprinted  on  the  mind, 
fyftems  of  intercourfe  become  readily  formed, 
and  the  moft  ignorant  can  take  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  the  moft  fkilful  in  fociety.  But  fuch 
advantages  our  fituation  unhappily  precluded  us 
from. 

To  debafe  us  ftill  more,  the  errors  of  govern- 
ment  were  fo  palpable,  the  impreflions  of  thofe 

errors  were  fo  fevere,  that  \ofed  was  to  know 

inference  or  dedudV:on  became  ufelefs,  and  being 
ufclefs  were  not  cultivated.  Hence  our  men,  fup- 
pofcd  to  be,  and  fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  men 
of  bufinefs,  have  ftudied  modes  of  clamorous  in- 
vcdtive,  rather  than  of  ferious  inveftigation ;  and 

particular 
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particular  abiife  has  fupplied  the  place  of  general 
reafoning.  To  fuch  a  ftate  of  fubftantial  and  in- 
telledtual  poverty  has  the  domination  of  England 
reduced  us.  When  I  fpeak  in  fuch  terms  of  what 
has  paft,  I  do  not  mean  to  open  again  the  fources 
of  difcontent,  or  to  blame  thofe  tranfac^ions  as 
having  exhibited  on  the  part  of  England  any  pecu- 
liar marks  of  political  depravity.  They  arofe  from 
2.falfe  fyfiem  of  commerce^  from  the  ruinous  fpirit 

of  MONOPOLY. 

If  then  we  have  fufFered  fo  long  and  fo  feverely 
by  this  fpirit  of  our  filter  kingdom,  fhall  we  as  the 
firft  adt  of  our  own  free-will,  adopt  and  enforce 
the  fame  fyftem  ourfclvcs  ?  Shall  we  prove  to  Eng- 
land that  we  are  EnglilTimen  in  every  thing  but 
their  power,  their  induftry,  and  their  wealth  ? 

You  will  perhaps  reply  to  what  I  have  faid,  of 
the  little  information  v/hich  can  be  obtained  in 
the  tfanfadtions  of  our  country,  or  from  the  know- 
ledge of  our  countrymen,  that  although  the 
tranfadlions  of  our  country  are  as  barren  of  ma- 
terials as  I  have  alTerted  them  to  be,  yet,  that  our 
men  of  bufinefs  can  hardly  warrant  the  obferva- 
tion  which  has  been  made  on  them.  You  will 
perhaps  urge  againft  me  the  examples  of  our 
orators  and  our  patriots.  Believe  me  when  I  tell 
you,  that  you  muft  not  look  for  examples  of  ufeful 
knov.'ledge,  or  of  true  virtue  among  them.  We 
have  had  men,  whofe  formation  has  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  nature  was  a  prodigal  or  a  mifer 

fo  lavifh  has  (he  been  to  them  in  the  powers 

of  the  underitanding,  and  fo  niggardly  in  the 
virtues  of  the  heart.  We  have  feen  fuch  men  de- 
vote their  youth,  the  graceful  and  1  believe  the 
honeft  part  of  life,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  moft 
(hameful   and   pernicious   appetites.       When    the 

bodv 
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bodv  has  funk  under  this  torrent  of  animal  grati- 
fication, the  atrocious  vigour  of  their   genius  has 
exerted  itfelf,  without  diftraclion  or   interruption. 
An   unmixed   fe verity  of  ftudy   has  fucceeded  to 
an     unreftrained      licentioufnefs    of    enjoyment. 
Gloomy    and    diftruftful    even    in  the   very  lap 
of   pleafure,  it  could   not  be  expeded   that   they 
fhould  have  warmed  into  chearfulnefs,  or  relaxed 
into  fociability  by  the  intenfenefs  of   application. 
From  this  retirement  they  have  come  forth  adorn- 
ed but  not  amiable,  wife  but  not  ufeful.      The 
application  of  our  acquifitions  determines  the  mo- 
tive of  acquiring.     Their  induftry  has  been  point- 
ed only  to  difplay  the  miferies  of  their  country, 
but  never  to  explain  or   enforce  the  methods  of 
removing  them.     They  have  bent  the  powers  of 
their  imagination  to  the  miferable  employment  of 
inventing  combinations  of  reproachful  and  abufive 
terms  againft  their  antagonifts,  until  our  language 
has  funk  under   their  exertions.      They  feem  to 
have  ranged  the  paths  of  fcience,  and  collecfted  its 
materials  together   for   no  other  purpofe  than    to 
gild  the  bltternefs  of  perfonal  inve(flive,  with  thefe 
tplendid  produ6\ions  of  their  labours.       Clamor- 
ous tribunes  of  the  people,  when  the  people  were 
without  hope,  raifmg  a  futile  oppofition  and  pointing 
their  exertions  to  little  objefts,  becaufe  thofe  objects 
were  the  favourites  of  government ;  but  fhrinking 
into  and  continuing  the  trickling  adulators  of  a  paltry 
court,  when  a  lucky  jun6lure    of    circum^ances 
opened  a  way  to  the  courfe  of  the  folid  profperity 
nf  their  countrymen.     After  th.s  when  they  have 
fickened   at  the    applaufes   which   followed   fome 
daring  attempts  in  favour  of  libert)',  we  have  feen 
them  rcfign  the  profits  of  venality,  to  the  hopes  of 
regaining  their  loft  charader :  and  we  have  feen 
thaf  contented  cuckold — the   people,  with   open 

arms 
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arms  again  receive  them,  tho'  reeking  from  the 
very  bed  of  proftitution.* 

This  is  the  general  defcription  of  modern  pa- 
triotifm,  and  modern  patriotifm  is  to  our  politicaJ, 
what  a  modern  difeafeis  to  our  animal  conltitution. 
They  are  equally  the  children  of  licentioufnefs : 
they  equally  faften  upon  the  fources  of  exiftcnce 
in  their  unhappy  fubjedts :  equally  manifeft  their 
vigour  by  their  venom  ;  and  nothing  but  the  ap- 
plication of  a  metallic  poifon  can  ftcp  the  progrefs 
of  either.  Gold  is  to  the  political  what  mercury  is 
to  the  animal  infedion.  The  minifter  and  the 
phyfician  who  apply  them,  are  equally  juftified  by 
dreadful  necelllty.  They  do,  it  is  true,  ftop  the  kil- 
ling progrefs  of  the  diftemper  ;  but  the  ftrength  of 
the  patients  wafte,  and  their  beauties  fade,  under  the 
malignant  qualities  of  thofe  medicines  which  can  on- 
ly prolong  exigence.  From  a  connexion  with  fuch 
men  you  cannot  hope  for  advantage.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  follow,  and  they  wlii  not  faffer  you 
to  lead  them. 

Having  given  you  thefe  general  cautions  left 
you  fhould  be  milled  by  the  noife  of  party,  or  the 
glitter  of  individuals,  or  left  you  fhould  wafte  your 
time  in  feeking  for  information  where  it  is  not  to 
be  found,  1  fhall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
fome  matters  which  I  know  you  are  candid  and 
honeft  enough  to  wifh  for.  To  this  end  I  fhall 
require  from  you  a  little  more  fobriety  of  attention 
than  I  believe  you  have  found  it  nscellary  yet  to 
beftow. 

Ths 

*  Yet  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  told,  that  **  the 
"  aflPeftions  of  a  politician  are  alwavs  matter  of  fpecula- 
*'  tion.  His  fuddtn  reverfes  of  affection  are  ftill  more 
"  fufpieious," 

Sindercombc's  letter  In  Lord  Towrfbend's  time* 
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Thk  demand  which  I  apprehend  will  be  m&d6 
from  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  by  feme  of  thofd 
gentlemen  whofe  opinions  coincide  with  the  prefent 
difpofitions  of  the  people  is,  that  certain  duties  ihail 
be  laid  on  the  importation  from  Great  Britain,  of 
all  goods  of  the  various  branches  of  the  woollen  and 
cotton  manufadures,  (o  i>s  to  prevent  in  the  home 
market  a  pofTibility  of  conipetition  between  thefe 
foreign  fabrics  and  articles  of  the  like  nature,  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  labour.  Thefe  duties  fo  intended  to 
be  demanded,  are  now  called  by  the  popular  name 
of  proteHing  duties.  The  policy  of  this  fyftem  of 
proteding  duties,  I  underftand  to  be  by  preferving 
the  home  market  without  any  competition,  to  give 
to  our  own  manufactures  fuch  an  extenfion  of 
demand,  and  fuch  a  certainty  of  profit  as  may 
enable  us,  by  increafing  the  {l<.ill  of  our  manu- 
fadurers,  and  our  capital  employed  in  thofe  parti- 
cular branches  of  bufinefs,  to  vie  hereafter  in 
foreign  markets  with  foreign  artifts. 

This  I  apprehend  to  be  a  plain  and  full  ftate 

of  the  queftion of  the  means,  and  of  the  end 

propofed  to  be  attained  by  thofe  means.  From 
this  itate  I  apprehend  it  appears,  that  they  who  in- 
fift  upon  the  meafure  of  proteding  duties,  as  an 
inftrumcnt  necelTary  to  the  commercial  pn/fperity 
of  this  country,  muft  admit  that  we  are  underfold 
by  foreign  manufadurers  in  our  own  markets. 
Jtis  not  material  to  ihe  prefent  bufinefs  from  what 
circumftances  this  chcapnefs  of  the  articles 
arifcs,  if  the  fad  be  fo.  I  fcarcely  think  It  ne- 
cefTary  to  anfwer  the  idle  reproach  thrown  out 
agamft  the  people  of  this  country,  of  a  partial  fond- 
nefs  for  the  produdions  of  other  countries,  when 
they  can    gft  their  own  as   good  and  as  cheap. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  fhall  go  into  a  fair  in  the  country, 
or  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Dublin,  which 
is,  or  "xr  all  know  ought  to  be,  the  Reprcfentative 
of  all  the/^/ri  in  the  country,  will  quickly  perceive 
that  foppery  is  not  the  predominant  vice  of  the 
good  people  of  Ireland.  I  am  ready  to  grant 
that  a  few  perhaps  may  be  found  in  both  places, 
who  are   what  their  neighbours  call  Beaux  • 

but  thofe  are  very  few  ;  and  their  cafl  of  character 
is  generally  drawn  into  fome  unpleafant  notice, 
both  in  the  honourable  Houfe  and  in  the  fair,  by 
the  falutary  wit  of  a  nick-name.  It  muft  be  ad- 
mitted then,  that  the  caufe  of  this  demand  upon 
our  legiflature  is,  that  v:e  are  under/old  at  home. 

Before  any  legiflature  fhould  carry  a  propo- 
fition  of  this  nature  into  a  law  :  into  a  law  likely  to 
operate  fo  extenfively  as  this  neceffarily  mult  do, 
they  fhould  be  fully  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 
alTertion that  it  will  be  a  law  likely  to  ope- 
rate to  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  If  it 
fhould  operate  immediately  to  the  good  of  any  one 
particular  part,  without  at  the  fame  time  operating 
to  the  injury  of  any  other  particular  part,  I  appre- 
hend it  would  be  a  law  operating  uhimately  to 
the  good  of  the  whole:  inafmuch  as  the  wealth  of 
one  part  muft  necelTarily  difFufe  itfelf  in  a  degree 
through  the  remainder.  But  if  it  fliould  be  a  law 
operating  to  the  profit  of  any  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity, at  an  expence  equivalent  to  that  profit 
thrown  upon  any  other  parts  of  the  community, 
it  could  not  be  a  law  operating  to  the  good  of  the 
whole.  If  the  profit  of  the  one  part  were  precife- 
ly  equal  to  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  other  part, 
and  fo  there  were  no  adlual  lofs  fuftained,  yet  it 
would  be  a  law  not  only  not  operating  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  but  a  law  adually  operating  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole.     For  it  would  turn  the  tide 
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of  induHry  out  of  its  natural  and  fixed  diannelj 
into  an  artificial,  and  confequentJy  an  uncertain 
one. 

And  again,  admitting  the  profits  to  be  precifely 
equal  to  the  lofs,  yet  f^ill  if  the  profit  were  given 
entirely  to  one  part  of  the  community,  and  if  the 
iofs  were  divided  among  many  parts  of  it,  it 
would  be  a  dangerous,  and  confequently  an  inju- 
rious law.  For  the  profit  which  was- given  to  one 
part,  being  heaped  in  one  fpot,  the  increafe  would 
be  eafiiy  difcerned :  but  the  lofs,  although  equal 
to  the  profit,  yet  being  divided  into  many  parts, 
the  diminution  could  not  be  perceived ;  and  thus 
the  community  would  be  cheated  into  a  belief  of 
an  increafe  of  wealth,  which  it  had  adtually  never 
acquired a  dangerous  and  injurious  belief! 

I  HAVE  have  f^ated  the  matter  in  thefe  various 
points  of  view,  becaufe  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that 
to  afcertain  whether  the  meafure  of  proteding 
duties,  will  operate  ultimately  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine 
it  in  every  one  of  them.  You  may  call  me  for- 
mal if  you  plcafe,  for  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
done  this  but  if  by  becoming  more  formal  I 
fhr.ll  become  more  clear,  if  I  can  convince  your 
underfianding,  by  affordieg  you  an  opportunity 
to  laugh  a  little  at  me,  I  fhail  give  you  your  jefl, 
and  proceed  with  my  argument. 

The  general  fyf^em  of  England  in  her  com- 
merce, has  been  this  fyftem  of  ref^raint  and  pro- 
tection, with  fbme  occafional  deviations  however 
from  her  general  rule.  The  general  fyfieni  of 
Holland,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  a  fyflemof 
commerce  free  and  unproteded,  with  fome  occa- 
fional deviations  into  the  fyiiem  of  England 

into 
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into  reftraint  and  protedion.  Both  countries  have 
in  general  purfued  lyftems  diredly  oppofite,  but 
they  have  cccafionally  adopted  the  maxims  of  each 
other.  Both  countries  working  under  thefe  op- 
pofite plans  of  commercial  intercourfe,  have  ac- 
ouired  a  degree  of  wealth  and  power  unknown  to 
the  other  ftates  of  Europe.  I  have  made  thefe 
obfervations  upon  the  different  conducl  of  the  two 
countries,  not  that  I  intend  to  apply  them  immedi- 
ately, but  that  you  may  carry  them  in  your  recol- 
ledion  until  the  application  will  be  too  obvious  to 
cfcape  you. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prepare  your  mind  by 
the  foregoing  obfervations  for  this  examination,  I 
fhall  trouble  you  to  follow  me  while  I  examine  a 
queftion  which  comes  home  to  the  "  bufmefs  and 
bofom"  of  every  Irishman— whether  the  meafure  of 
proteding  duties,  as  I  have  before  ftated  it,  is  a 
meafure  which  it  would  be  pruder-t  in  the  legiOa- 
ture  of  Ireland  to  adopt :  either  circumftanced  as 
Ireland  is  at  prefent,  or  in  any  other  circumftances 
m  v/hich  we  can  conceive  her  to  exift? 

Ireland  muft  adept  it  then,  either  as  a  principle 
univerlally  ufeful,  or  as  one  which  would  be  ufefui 
to  her  from  her  particular  circumftances. 

\Ve  (hall  prefently  fee  how  far  it  can  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  principle  univerfally  ufeful,  by  fuppo- 
fmg  it  carried  univerfally  into  execution. 

The  mifts  of  prejudice,  and  the  clouds  of  error 
which  relaxed  the  induftry  and  defaced  the  morals 
of  Europe,  for  fo  many  centuries  after  the  downfal 
of  the  Roman  empire,  have  been  for  above  20o 
years  laft  paft  gradually  evaporating  and  difperf- 
icg.     The  different  naV.ons  of  Europe  are   now 
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beginning  clearly  to  perceive  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  general  commerce,  of  enabling  each 
other  to  participate  of  the  produdions  of  different 
ibils  and  climates,  and  of  the  different  exertions 
of  human  induftry  and  invention.  With  the  eager- 
nefs  natural  to  human  nature  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  new  objed  of  hope,  they  are  now  all  running 
the  race  of  commerce.  If  the  Irifh  fhould  adopt 
thismeafure  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  falutary  regimen  will  remain  long  a  fecrct. 
The  wifdom  of  our  Volunteers  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Amfterdam  gazette and  that  is 

a  paper,  as  George  Faulkner  faid  of  the  Dublin 
Journal,  read  in  the  coffee  houfes  of  Conftanti- 
nople  and  Dunftable.  The  wifdom  of  Ireland 
muft  ftamp  authority  on  it— —let  us  fuppofc  it 
then  univcrfally  adopted.  To  a  benevolent  mind, 
no  profpedl  can  be  more  delightful,  than  the  con- 
templation of  the  univerfal  adoption  of  a  principle 
which,  wherever  it  is  received,  muft  give  new 
hands  to  induftry,  and  new  wings  to  invention. 
Let  us  indulge  ourfelves  in  the  pleafmg  hope  of 
feeing  England  prohibit  our  linen  and  our  beef, 
the  wines  and  fruit  of  Portugal,  Spain  or  France: 
Portugal,  or  Spain,  prohibit  the  hardware  and 
the  woollens  of  England,  the  linen  and  the  beef 
of  Ireland  j  and  America  prohibit  every  thing. 

In  (hort  let  us  fuppofe,  in  imitation  of  the  wif- 
dom of  Ireland,  a  complete  and  univerfal  preven- 
tion to  take  place  in  every  country,  of  the  importati- 
on of  every  article  which  could  in  any  way  be  fabri- 
cated at  home,  or  for  which  any  fuccedaneum  could 
be  difcovered.  Alas  !  what  is  become  of  our  bene- 
volence now  ?  Shall  fhe  never  drink  punch  again  ? 
Syery  thing  being  prevented  from  being  imported 

every 
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every  where,any  thing  cannot  be  exported  anywhere. 
After  fuch  a  conclufion,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjed  any  longer.  But 
1  (hall  go  farther.  1  fhall  fuppofe  for  a  little  time,  that 
the  eagernefs  of  imitation,  or  the  fweets  of  retali- 
ation and  revenge,  would  not  in  this  cafe  operate 
as  they  operate    in  moft  cafes  on  mankind,   and 
that  no  fuch  univerfal  adoption  of  this  commercial 
principle,  as  i  have  mentioned,  fhould  take  place. 
On  the  contrary,  1  will  fuppofe  the  reft  of  Europe, 
particularly  England,  fo  blind  or  fo  tender-hearted 
as  to  permit  Ireland  to  attempt  to  enrich  herfelf  at 
their  expence.     Yet  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  aflert, 
that  however  freely  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  in- 
dulge herfelf  in   her  Ichemes   of  aggrandifement, 
without  danger  of  retaliation  from  England  or  an/ 
other  country,  (he  could  not  enrich  herfelf  by  any 
fuch  meafure. 

To  fave  the  inconvenience  of  contradi6lion,  and 
perverfion,  it  is  often  neccflary  to  ftate  that  which  is 
already  known  and  admitted.  That  we  may  afcertain 
what  the  means  are  by  which  a  nation  may  moft 
probably  be  enriched,  it  will  be  necelTary  for  us  to 
afk  in  what  the  wealth  of  a  nation  confifts  ?  For 
the  fake  of  truth,  we  fhould  be  accurate  even  to 
enumeration  in  this  particular.  It  is  eafy  for  falfe, 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  true  reafoning,  when  it 
travels  through  general  and  undefined  terms,  and 
gives  us  a  comparifon  where  an  initance  fhould 
be  produced. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  then  confifts  in  that 
ftock  of  materials,  whatever  thofe  materials  may  be, 
which  are  neceflary  or  pleafing  to  the  exiftence  of 
man — which  conftitute  his  neceftaries  or  his  com- 
forts. This  ftock  of  materials  may  be  faid  to  con- 
fift  particularly  of  food,  cloaths,  bi^ufes,  houfhold 
'■       ■  furniture. 
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furniture,  buildings  for  the  affifiance  of  labour  or 
the  prefervalion  of  goods,  money,  improvements 
of  land,  of  all  the  different^  articles,  in  whatever 
Itage  of  preparation  they  may  be  of  which  thefe 

iare  compounded to  thefe  muft  be  added,  as 

a  part  of  the  ftock,  the  acquired  and  ufeful  Ikill  of 
all  the  inhabitants.  I  pretend  not  to  be  perfeclly 
accurate  in  this  enumeration.  Something  in  the 
hurry  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  call  upon  my 
memory,  may  have  efcaped  me.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  me,  if  I  fhall  be  able  to  point  your  at- 
tention to  the  proper  objedls. 

Of  the  whole  quantity  of  thefe  materials  which 
are  called  llock,  fome  part  of  it  is  neceffarily  ap- 
propriated to  the  immediate  confumption  of  the 
people,  and  confequently  cannot  increafe.  The 
other  part,  after  having  laid  by  all  that  is  neceffary 
for  immediate  confumption,  is  kept  as  a  fubjetft 
of  the  indulby  of  the  people  to  work  upon,  and  by 
working  upon  to  increafe,  and  is  called  the  capital. 
What  is  true  of  a  nation  in  this  particular,  is  true 
of  every  individual  in  it.  Every  man  will  find  thi3 
divifion  take  place  in  his  property.  Although  I 
have  enumerated  the  fkiU  of  the  inhabitants  among 
the  different  articles  of  flock,  it  is  palpable  that  it 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  reft.  It  is  the  vital 
principle  of  the  whole  capital.  It  is  a  colledlion  of 
fprings,  by  which  all  the  various  parts  of  the  capital 
are  moved.  The  five  Dutchmen  who  were  caft 
away  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  had,  I  fuppofe,  as 
much  induftry  and  fkill  as  any  of  their  countrymen 
who  refided  in  Holland  ;  but  for  want  of  materials, 
that  is,  capital  to  work  upon,  they  were  necelfitated 
to  fpend  the  half  of  their  days  in  flcep,  and  the 
'  whole  of  them  in  poverty. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  any  attempt  to  increafe 
the  induftry  of  the  fociety,  without,  at  the  fame 
time,  increafing  the  quantity  of  materials  upon 
which  that  induftry  is  to  work,  muft  fail  of  fuccefs. 
That,  and  that  only,  which  adds  to  the  wealth  of 
a  nation,  is  the  difference  between  thofe  articles 
which  are  added  to  the  capnal  of  the  fociety,  by 
the  induftry  of  its  members,  and  thofe  which  are 
taken  from  it  within  the  fame  fpace  of  time  for 
their  confumption.  Now  what  regulation  of  com- 
merce, prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  given 
commodity,  can  increafe  that  difference.  You 
reply,  that  by  invigorating  the  induftry  of  fociety, 
you  will  thereby  increafe  the  quantity  of  materials 
for  it  to  work  upon.  No.  The  induftry  of  every 
fociety  is  proportioned  to  a  certain  increafe  of  its 
m/aterials,  and  by  that  certain  increafe  of  its 
materials,  a  foundation  is.  laid  for  a  new  accellion 
of  induftry.  But  if  you  would  fuddenly  increafe 
the  induftry  of  any  fociety,  beyond  what  the  former 
increafe  of  its  materials  has  laid  a  foundation  for, 
you  muft  alfo  fuddenly  increafe  the  quantity  of 
materials  beyond  the  former  ftock. 

The  increafe  of  materials  muft,  by  the  inevitable 
relation  of  things,  precede  the  increafe  of  induitry. 
The  firft  ftroke  of  the  induftry  of  man  was  applied 
to  materials,  pre'uioitjiy  .provided  by  nature.  Had 
thefe  materials  not  been  previoujly  provided,  his 
induftry  i  never  could  have  had  -d  commencement. 
Having,  I  think,  clearly  proved,  that  an  in- 
creafe of  materials  muft  precede  an  increafe  of  in- 
duftry, it  remains  to  be  fhewn  whether  a  protediVing 
duty  can  prepare  that  increafe  of  the  ftock  of  ma- 
terials. It  cannot.  A  protedVing  duty  when  en- 
acted, will  not  add  an  additional  number  of 
ploughftiares,  to  affift  the  hand  of  man  in  filling 
the  earth.  It  will  not  dive  into  the  earth  to  procure 
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the  iion  to  make  that  ploughfhare.  It  will  not 
procu.e  corn  to  be  Town,  nor  leather  to  be  tanned, 
nor  w(  ol  to  be  fpun.  Is  it  expe6ted  that  the  nriagic 
of  a  pioieding  duty,  will  operate  as  powerfully  as 
the  agencv  of  the  Grecian  deities,,  and  caufe  a 
horfe  and  an  olive  tree  to  fpring  at  once  from  the 
earth,  for  the  ufe  of  its  favourite  city  ? 

As  it  is  obvious  then,  that  a  protedting  duty  can- 
not, of  itfe'f,  increafe  the  quantity  of  materials  in 
any  country  ;  and,  as  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  in- 
duftry  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  capital  of 
materials  to  work  upon,  it  follows  inevitably,  that 
an  -inftrument  which  cannot  previoujly  increafe  the 
quantity  of  materials  or  capital,  can  never  increafe 
the  induftry  of  any  country. 

But,  after  this  reafoning,  however  convincing 
it  may  appear  in  theory,  fome  account  muft  be 
given  to  you  of  that  appearance  in  other  countries, 
which,  as  it  has  always  followed  the  enacting  of 
proteding  duties,  has  therefore  been  always  con- 
fidered  as  an  effedt  of  it.  I  mean  the  increafe  of 
that  particular  manufacture,  in  favour  of  which 
protecting  duties  have  been  enafted. 

Experience  here  feems  to  be  direcftly  againft 
the  reafoning  of  which  I  have  made  ufe.  I  admit, 
that  wherever  aprotedling  duty  has  been  enadted,  an 
increafe  of  the  particular  manufacture  in  favour  of 
"which  it  was  enaCted  has  followed.  I  admit,  that 
this  effect  is  apparently  againft  the  reafoning  which 
I  have  laid  before  you  :  but  I  fay,  that  it  is  only 
fo  apparently.  For  although  1  admit,  that  where- 
ever  a  protecting  duty  has  been  enaCted,  an  in- 
creafe of  the  particular  manufa^ure  has  followed; 
yet,  I  deny  that  thereby  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
comniuniiy  has  been  incrcafed.      This  will  be  bell 
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explained  by  tracing  the  effeds  of  a  protedVing 
rduty.  Let  me  fuppofe  then  a  proteding  duty- 
had  actually  taken  place  in  favour  of  our  woollen 
manufadtures.  The  effed  of  this  would  be  an 
immediate  adivity  in  that  branch  of  bufinefs.  But 
by  what  means  does  the  proteding  duty  produce 
this  effed  ?  By  obliging  every  confumer  in  the 
community  to  pav  a  price  for  goods;  which  other- 
wife  he  would  not  do.  Remember,  that  the 
reafon  for  a  proteding  duty  is,  l1nat  the  fame  fort 
of  goods  can  be  had  elfewhere,  better  or  cheaper. 
What  then  is  the  confumer  compelled  to  ?  To 
pay  a  greater  price  for  the  fame  goods,  or  the  fame 
price  for  worfe  goods  than  he  could  other'.vife  have 
obtained. 

Now  what  is  the  price  that  the  confumer  pays  ? 
Money  you  will  fay.  No.  Money  is  the  inftru- 
ment  by  which  he  facilitates  the  exchange  ^  but 
the  price  which  he  adually  pays,  is  fo  much  as  he 
gave  of  his  labour  and  ikill,  working  upon  his  ca- 
pital to  acquire  that  money.  What  is  the  adtual 
effed  then  of  a  proteding  duty  upon  the  whole 
community  ?  It  compels  every  confumer  to  give 
fo  much  more  of  his  time,  labour,  and  fkill,  work- 
ing upon  his  capital,  for  the  commodity  of  which 
he  ftands  in  need,  than  he  .other wife  (hould  have 
done. 

The  revenue  of  every  country  is  produced  by 
the  labour  of  the  inhabitants,  operating  upon  its 
capital.  The  addition  to  the  wealth  of  any  coun- 
try, is  made  by  the  difference  betveen  its  con- 
fumption  and  its  revenue.  If  then  the  inhabitants 
fhall  be  compelled  to  give  fo  much  7noi-e  of  their 
revenue,  that  is,  their  labour,  working  upon  their 
capital,  for  any  part  of  their  confumption,  than 
they   otherwife    Ihould  have  done,   it  is  obvious 
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that  they  produce  fo  inuch  lefs  by  their  labour,  and 
by  conftquence,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  confumption,  and  revenue  of  the  country  is 
leflcned,  not  increafed. 

The  policy  of  every  legiflature  fhould  be,  to 
enable  its  people  to  obtain  the  greateft  poiTible 
quantity  of  every  kind  of  confumable  com  modi  t}'-, 
by  the  fmalleft  poffible  exertion  of  labour  ;  for  the 
lefs  labour  it  is  neceffary  to  exert  in  the  acquifiti- 
on  of  any  particular  commodity,  the  more  may  be 
fpared  for  the  acquifition  of  others.  Hence  the 
advantages  of  all  forts  of  machines,  in  the  abridg- 
ment of  all  forts  of  labour.  Here  then  is  a  policy 
diredlly  oppofite  to  that  general  rule.  It  obliges 
every  confumer  of  woollen  cloth,  to  give  a  greater 
exertion  to  his  labour,  for  the  acquifnion  of  that 
which  could  have  been  obtained  for  a  lefs.  It 
operates  upon  every  fconfumer,  as  if  he  were  tranf- 
ported  to  a  climate  lefs  friendly,  and  a  foil  lefs 
fertile  than  that  in  which  he  had  lived.  He  is  obli- 
ged to  exert  himfelf  more  to  live  as  well  as  he  had 
before  done.  It  operates  as  a  tax  upon  every  con- 
fumer in  the  country,  the  amount  of  which  is  put 
into  the  pockets  of  a  few  of- the  manufacSturers. 
Now,  as  the  number  of  confumers  of  any  one  ar- 
ticle mult  infinitely  exceed  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers, how  can  any  le'giflature  j-uftify  the  taxation 
of  a  larger  body  of  its  fubjecfts  in  favour  of  a  fmall- 
er.  But  in  a  trading  country  moft  of  the  confu- 
mers of  any  particular  commodity  are  themfelves 
manufa(5lurers.  in  proportion  as  they  are  taxed 
for  any  article  of  confumption,  they  will  raife  the 
price  of  every  article  of  their  own  manufadiirc 
upon  other  confumers.  Hence  the  rife  of  every 
article  of  manufadture,  in  confequence  of  the  ri(e 

of  one hence  the  unfitnefs,  from  the  univerfal 

dearnefs  of  commodities,  to  fupply  foreign  markets 

■ hence 
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■  ■■  ■  hence  the  very  maniifadurers,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour a  protedling  duty  fhould  be  enabled,  would 
be  themfelves  taxed  to  pay  the  price  of  their  own 
avarice. 

But  it  will  be  anfwered  to  this  argument,  that  it 
proves  too  much.  That  it  proves  that  no  country 
could  have  fucceeded,  where  fuch  a  miferable  policy 
had  been  adopted.  That  the  inftance  of  England 
where  this  policy  was  adopted,  proves  the  fallacy  of 
th-e  argument.  But  1  reply,  that  the  inftance  of  Eng- 
land does  not  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  argument. 
On  the  contrary,  it  illuftrates  and  enforces  its 
truth.  It  is  the  want  of  attention  to  xhe  particulars 
of  the  progrefs  of  England  that  deceives.  England 
began  very  early  to  addidt  herfeif  to  commerce. 
In  this  purfuit  fhe  had  the  advantage  of  moft  of 
her  prefent  competitors,  by  having  begun  before 
them.  England  began  very  early  to  difplav  the 
marks  of  her  blundering  avarice,  her  prohibitions 
both  of  export  and  import.  Yet  with  much  in- 
duftry,  frugality,  and  a  very  arrogant  fpirit  of  mo- 
nopoly, her  commercial  fuccefs,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  v/as  but 
fmall. 

If  wc  compare  the  commercial  advancement  of 
England  with  that  of  Holland,  we  fhall  find  that 
fhe  was  infinitely  outdone  by  Holland  before 
this  laft  century  ;  yet  England  fct  out  with  an  infi- 
nitely greater  extent  of  territory,  and  exceeded 
Holland  in  the  numbers  of  her  people,  in  the 
fertility  of  her  foil,  and  the  quantity  of  her  capital. 
Add  to  the  difadvantages  of  Holland,  that  iLe  be- 
gan her  courfe  under  the  burthen  of  a  war  carried 
on  in  her  own  country,  againft  a  powerful  and  im- 
placable mafter,  who  endeavoured  with  his  whole 
force  to  harafs  and  opprefs    her.      She    efcaped 

from 
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from  this ;  but  Ihe  efcaped  with  an  unfettled  go- 
vernment, a  imall  capital,  and  that  capital  in 
debt.  Holland  however  had  proceeded  on  a  better 
plan  than  England  had,  and  (he  fucceeded  accord- 
ingly. The  fiift  confiderable  advance  which  Eng- 
land made  in  her  commerce,  did  not  proceed  from 
any  advantages  which  (he  produced  in  her  own 
market. 

The  wars  with  the  Dutch  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  difturbed  their  commerce  fo  much,   that 
England  was  enabled  to  feize  a  part  of  that  body 
which  fhe  had  feparated  and  fcattcred.     Her  na- 
tural ftrength  enabled  her  to  cope  with  the  acquir- 
ed   power  of  her  wifer  adverfary.       After  thefe 
wars  the  firft  confiderable   addition    to  the  com'- 
merce  of  England  was  obferved  ;  but  this  was  the 
plunder  of  a  robber,  not  the  profit  of  a  merchant. 
From  this  period,  that  is  from  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  was  concluded  by   the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
in   1678,  to  the    year   1704,  the  increafe  of  the 
Englifh  commerce  was  not   of  any  extraordinary 
magnitude.      Scarcely    any  thing  but   what   will 
be   added  by   every  frugal  nation   to    its  capital, 
by   the    difference    between    the    produce  of   its 
induflry  and    its    confumptiqn.       Not    fo    much 
as    would   have   been    added   to    it,   had    every 
one  of  her    ports  been  as    open  as    St.    Euftatia 
was  at  the   time  of  its   late  capture.     I  take   the 
year  1704  particularly,  becaufe  I  am  enabled  from 
the   papers  which  were  laid  upon  the  table   in  the 
Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1775,  to 
ftate  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  England  in   1704. 
In  the  year   1704,  the  whole  export  of  England  to 
all  tbe  world,  amounted  to  6,509,0001.     immedi- 
ately prior   to   the  year    1 775,  the   whole  export 
trade  to  all  the  v/orld,  ftood  at  about  1 6,000,00a]. 

From 
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From  the  firft  peopling  of  England  down  to  the 
year  1704,  the  accumulated  induitry  of  Eng'and, 
produced  little  more  than  6,ooo,oogI.  But  in 
little  better  than  half  a  century  nearly  iO,ooo,oool. 
were  added  to  this.  To  what  was  this  alteration 
owing  ?  To  the  colony  trade.  Of  this  Jaft  fum  of 
nearly  io,ooo,oool.  the  colony  export  amounted  to 

above  6,ooo,oool. and   was  fuppofed  to  have 

been  a  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  the  otl^ier  parts  of 
the  export.  Tlie  colony  trade  alone,  in  the  latter 
period,  was  equal  to  the  entire  trade  in  the  former. 

After  this  fhort  ftate  of  the  progrefs  of  Eng- 
land, let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  inference  wh'ch  may  be  drawn  from  it.  I  fay 
then,  that  from  comparing  the  two  different  ftages 
into  which  1  have  divided  the  progrefs  of  England, 
it  appears,  that  during  the  firft  period  fhe  had  been 
ftruggling  with  a  fahe  policy,  of  which  llie  felt  the 
efFetls,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  caufe.  This  is 
evident,  by  her  having  been  outdone  by  Holland, 
in  the  fame  attempt ;  but  who,  either  by  fuperior 
wifdom  or  better  fortune,  had  taken  another  courfe. 
During  this  time  however,  accident  and  her  own 
ambition,  had  led  England  into  a  fyftem  of  colo- 
nifing.  Under  a  variety  of  fortunes  thefe  colonies 
had  increafed.  In  thefe  colonies  then  fhe  found  a 
remedy  for  that  difeafe  which  her  own  intemperance 
had  brought  upon  her. 

As  the  dearnefs  of  her  manufadlures,  occafioned 
by.  the  fhackles  which  had  been  thrown  upon  her 
trade,  had  excluded  her  from  markets  which  fhe 
would  have  been  obliged  to  courts  llie  was  fortunate 
in  having  found  thofe  where  fhe  could  dilate.  She 
owed  her  profit  to  her  power  of  didlating  to  fo  large  an 
empire  as  fhe  held  in  fubjettion.  She  barricaded 
her  intercourfe  with  the  colonies  by  every  inftru- 

ment 
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ment  which  enormous  expence  could  enable  her 
to   colled — fhe  precluded  all  other  nations  from  . 
compstition,   for  (h^  knew  it   would  have   been 
fatal. 

Again,  the  revenue  acquired  by  the  colony 
exports,  was  not  as  the  revenue  acquired  by  the 
exports  to  independent  kingdoms  would  have 
been,  clear  gain.  England  expended  200,000,000!. 
in  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  this  complicated 
fyftem  of  commerce.  She  did  fo :  and  while  fur- 
rounding  nations  fat,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  filent  fpec- 
tators  of  this  difplay  of  her  power,  the  fpring  of 
liberty  is  touched,  the  lights  of  her  glory  fink,  and 
the  Iplendid  machinery  on  which  fo  many  millions 
had  been  lavifhed,  vanifhes  for  ever  ! 

But  I  will  not  take  advantage  in  argument,  of 
the  mlferable  termination  which  has  been  put  to 
the  commercial  grandeur  of  England  ;  I  will  fup- 
pofe  that  grandeur  to  fubfilt.  What  follows  from 
the  example  ?  That  to  fupport  a  fyftem  of  pro- 
hibition, a  fyftem  of  monopoly  is  ncceflary.  That  to 
fupport  thefe  fyftems  fo  contrary  to  the  interefts  of 
mankind,  a  nation  muft  fight,  (he  muft  negotiate, 
fhe  muft  conquer  or  colonize.  Therefore  a  fyftem 
of  prohibition  alojie  is  not  to  be  fupported.  But  can 
Ireland  fight,  negociate,  conquer  or  colonize  ?  Has 
fhe  200,000,0001.  to  expend  in  thefe  purfuits,  or  if 
ftie  had,  would  Hie  fo  expend  it  ?  But  I  will  quit  /Aw 
viev.'  of  England,  from  which  it  clearly  appears, 
that  her  condudl  affords  no  example  againft  the 
truth' of  that  commercial  theory,  which  1  have  fen- 
deavuured  to  eOablini.  I  will  take  a  view  of  Eng- 
land ftronger  againft  my  own  argument.  Sepa- 
rate the  two  periods  into  which  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land has  been  divided,  and  take  the  latter.  From 
the  year  1 704,Fngiand  was  all  prohibition  and  mo- 
nopoly 
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nopoly ;  (he  was  at  the  fame  time  all  adivity,  a!l 
power,  and  all  wealth.  Were  not  the  latter  then' the 
cfFects  of  the  former  ?  I  fhall  admit  they  were  j  but 
I  will  iViU  fay,  that  even  this  view  of  England  af- 
fords no  example  againft  the  general  theory. 

If  we  include  the  dominions  of  England,  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Eaft,  and  in  the  VV'eft,  we  fhall  find  that 
her  empire,  like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  "  compre- 
"  hended  the  faireft  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  moll 
"  civilized  portion  of  mankind*."  She  exceeded 
antient  Rome  in  extent  of  territory,  in  inSnite  va- 
riety of  foil  and  clim.ate,  and  in  the  dexterity  and 
ingenuity  of  her  fubjeas.  For  an  empire  hke  this 
who  included  zvnhin  herfelf,  every  production  that 
could  relieve  the  neceliities,  or  gratify  the  luxuries 
of  mankind,  to  prohibit  was  hardly  to  exclud.^. 
She  could  fupply  herfelf,  within  herfelf,  with  every 
thing.  This  example  only  proves,  that  in  propor- 
tionas  empire  extends  over  fertile  foils,  and  vari- 
ous  climates,  and  in  proportion  as  it  can  command 
the  range  of  human  ingenuity,  its  wants  of  exter- 
nal commerce  are  lelTened.  The  effeas  of  a  pro- 
hibitory fyftem  therefore,  become  only  iefs  pernici- 
ous as  this  proportion  increafes.  The  empire  of 
China  may  venture  to  defpife  and  to  thwart  foreign 
commerce  i  but  ihefe  examples,  though. exceptions 
juftify  the  general  theory-^they  (liew  the  variety 
of  circumftances  which  are  required  by. any  Itate 
to  juftify  a  deviation  from  it.  But  it  will  be  faid 
that  England  owed  her  extent  of  dominion  to  the 
very  fyitem  which  I  oppofe  It  is  not  fo.  She 
fought  for  dominion,  and  the  nation  which  fights, 
cannot  be  faid  to  owe  her  greatnefs  to  any  fyltera' 
Her  fuccefles  will  be  determined  by  accidents,  the 
rue  of  which  cannot  be  forefeen  or   commanded.— 

•  Gibbon. 
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Had  Harry  the  Fourth  of  France  fucceeded  quiet- 
ly to  his  crown  ;  had  France  been  able  to  purfuc 
his  politics  after  his  death  -,  or  in  a  later  period,  had 
not  the  projedts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  dired\ed  in 
fome  degree  the  French  a<5tivity  from  commercial 
purfuits,  the  flight  of  England  mult  have  been  low- 
ered. The  misfortunes  which  the  charadler  of  Phi- 
lip the  Second  of  Spain  entailed  upon  that  country, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  elevate  the  fortune  of 
England.  Thefe  were  circumftances  which  no  pe- 
netration could  forefee,  and  which  if  forefcen,  no 
fyftem  could  have  controlled. 

The  example  of  France,  who  purfued  the  fame^ 
fyftem  as  England,  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged  againft 
me — but  it  will  be  urged  againft  me  in  vain. 

Sully,  the  wifeft  politician,  and  the  honefteft 
minifter  that  ever  ferved  a  grateful  mafter,  as  foon 
as  the  fettlement  of  the  government  enabled  him, 
encouraged  the  agriculture  of  France  :  not  by  mo- 
noplies  or  prohibitions,  but  by  lightening  as  much 
as  poilible  the  burthen  of  taxation  on  the  huftjand- 
man,  and  by  encouraging  him  to  expeft  a  fteady 
polfeffion  of  his  profits  and  of  his  capital.  Under  this 
wife  fyftem,  the  nation  fpeedily  recovered  from  the 
injuries  of  a  civil  war.  Under  it  ftie  would  have 
flourilhed.  But  Colbert,  who  came  fome  time  af- 
ter him,  lefs  fagacious  and  more  impatient,  threw 
a  greedy  eye  upon  the  gaudinefs  of  manufa(5\ure. 
He  prohibited  from  abroad,  and  he  encouraged  at 
home.  What  was  the  confequcnce  ?  Manufadures 
flourilTied,  but  agriculture  decayed. 

The  Frencli  ever  fmce  the  time  of  Colbert,  tho* 
the  moft  induftrious  people  in  Europe,  and  poifef- 
fing  the  moft  fertile  territory,  have  been  more  fre- 
q\iently  fubjed  to  famine  than  any  other  nation. 
The  fhuitle  flew,  and  the  people  ftarved  •     This  is 

the 
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the  confequence  of  attempting  to  increafe  the  in- 
duftryofa  people,  without  having  previoufly  In- 
creafed  their  capital.  This  is  precifely  taking  from 
one  body  of  kibjedts  a  quantity  of  induftry  and  ca- 
pital, and  giving  it  to  another — turning  the  tide  of 
indujlry  out  of  its  natural  and  fixed  channel^  into  an 
artificial^  and  confequently  an  uncertain  one.  France 
has  been  for  fome  years  endeavouring  to  corredt  the 
miftakes  of  Colbert. 

But  if  what  I  have  dated  of  France  were  not 
true,  her  example  would  not  juftify  Ireland. 
France  may  be  compared  to  one  of  thofe  great 
empires  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Her 
colonies  were  confiderable.  She  commanded  above 
16,000,000  of  people  at  home;  fhe  poirefled  above 
150,000  fquare  miles  of  the  moft  fertile  territory, 
situated  in  the  moft  beneficent  climate  in  Europe. 
Can  Ireland,  narrowed  in  her  territory,  lefs  fertile 
in  her  foil,  with  fomething  under  3,o:,o,ooo  of  peo- 
ple, and  under  the  influence  of  a  more  fullen  cli- 
mate, prefume  to  deviate  into  the  policy  of  France  ? 
What  then  remains  for  her  ?  To  reject  a  fyftem 
contradided  by  theory,  and  unwarranted  by  ex- 
ample. 

I  MAY  now,  I  think,  venture  toalTert,  that  the 
country  which  is  enabled  to  exchange  the  fmalleft 
proportion  of  any  commodity  which  il  has,  and 
which  it  does  not  want,  for  the  greateft  proportion 
of  any  commodity  which  it  has  not,  and  which  it 
does  want,  is  the  moft  likely  to  become  rich.  It 
is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  attained  by  any  mc- 
tliod  but  by  an  open  market.  But  as  a  market  en- 
tirely open  cannot  be  expe<5"ted  in  any  country 
which  has  the  expences  of  its  government  to  defray, 
a  market  as  near  to  an  open  one  as  thofe  expences 
will  admit,  is  moft  to  be  defired.     The  advantage 

of 
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of  aa  open  market  has  been  as  evident  in  pradlctf 
as  1  hope  it  now  appears  in  theory.  From  the  tak- 
ing or  Tyre  by  Alexander,  to  the  taking  of  St. 
Euilatia  by  Admiral  Rodney,*  there  has  not  been 
a  fmgle  initance  of  any  place  declaring,  and 
preferving  itfelf  a  free  port,  which  has  not  rifen  into 
a  degree  of  weahh,  infinitely  beyond  any  thing 
which  has  been  acquired  by  other  fyftems  of  po- 
licy. 

It  has  been,  I  think,  clearly  fllewn,  that  the 
principle  offecuring  the  home  market  againft  a  fo- 
reign intercourfe,  by  protecting  duties,  would  be 
generally  injurious ;  but  I  will  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  my  own  argument.  I  will  for  a  moment 
luppofe  the  clamours  of  our  countrymen  to  be 
founded  in  found  policy,  and  I  will  admit  that  a  pro- 
tecSting  duty,  inftead  of  having  been  proved  to  be 
an  injurious  fyitem  of  policy,  had  appeared  to  have 
been  a  falutary  one.  However  found  a  general 
principle  of  policy  may  appear,  it  will  fometimes 
happen,  that  a  country  may  find  fuch  a  combination 
of  circumltances  to  arife  from  her  conne(5tions  and 
tituation,  as  to  warrant  a  deviation  from  it. 

Admitting  then,  that  the  meafure  of  protcdling 
duties,  inftead  of  being  a  meafure  injurious  to  com- 
merce, was  an  encouragement  and  an  afliftance 
to  it  i  I  will  venture  to  afiert,  that  there  is  now  fucli 
a  cornbination  of  circumiknces  in  the  connecflions 
and  fituation  of  Ireland,  as  (hould  induce  her  to 
deviate  from  it.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  dwell  with 
peculiar  complacency  upon  the  phantoms  of  his 
own  imagination — he  confidcrs  them  as  real  objects 

*  I  do  net  intend  lo  fuggeft  any  likenefs  between  the  two 
heroes  by  pl^ciig  them  together.  In  three  circuniftances  in- 
deed they  afford  I'cme  likenefs-'^rapacity,  infolcnce,  and  good 
fortune. 

truly 
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truly  reprefented,  nor  once  perceives  the  medrum 
through  which  they  are  diftorted.  What  is  true  of 
individuals,  will  be  generally  true  of  governments 
and  of  nations— the  fame  pairions  excite,  the  fame 
fancies  miflead.  To  detect  this  propenfity  in  indi- 
viduals and  in  ftates,  may  be  ufeful  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  It  may  teach  them  both  -to  avoid  hazard- 
ing experiments,  where  want  of  fuccefs  and  total 
ruin  ftand  for  each  other. 

Ireland  is  at  thisinftant  in  pofTeflion  of  a  branch 
cf  trade,  in  which  fhe  ftands  confefledly  fuper^n- 
to  any  nation  in  the  world  :  it  has  long  enriched  the 
whole,  and  now  aftually  employs  a  moiety  of  her 
people*.  Of  this  manufacture,  the  whole  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  exported,  has  been  exported  to 
Great  Britain  •,  and  nine  tenths  of  what  has  been  fer.t 
there,  has  been  confumed  there.  The  actual  fub- 
fiftence  then  of  one  half,  and  the  eafe  and  weahh 
of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  depend 
not  merely  upon  the  general  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  upon  adual  confumption  within  that 
kingdom. 

We  are  nov/  clamouring  for  duties,  the  avow- 
ed purpofe  ofv/hichis  to  prevent  the  introduct'on 
into  this  kingdom  of  the  ftaple  commodity  of  that 
country,  v/hofe  internal  confumption  is  the  fole 
Iburce  of  our  induftry  and  our  wealth.  Forbear- 
ance and  generofity  have  feldom  been  national 
charadteriftics  any  where  ;  but  if  they  were,  we 
could  have  little  hope  of  their  prevalence  in  Great 
Britain.  The  counfels  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
more  influenced  by  pride  and  felfifhnefs,  than  thofc 

*  Befiue  the  whole  province  of  TJ'fter— the  following  cetin- 
ties  have  each  ot  them  a  fliare  of  this  trade  more  or  lefs,  viz. 
J^ou;h,  Kind's  County,  Queen's  County,  Drogheda,  DaoUa, 
Slijio,  Mavo,  Rofcomnion,  Cork  and  Kildare. 
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perhaps  of  any  other  nation.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  iiations,  and  th- particuLir  charad\cr  of  Great 
Bri'.ain.,  therefore,  warrant  the  opinion,  that  {he  will 
be  as  ready  to  retaliate  the  injury,  as  we  are  to  in- 
flict it. 

Permit  me  then,  to  (late  at  once  our  gain 
and  lofs  upon  this  occafion,  and  let  felf-intereft 
diaw  the  conclufion.  We  gain  a  certainty  of 
fupplying  ourfelves  at  home  with  particular  articles 
of  confumption,  which  we  are  now  furnifhed  with 
from  a  foreign  market.  This  is  the  only  certain 
advantage  (and  were  I  difpofed  to  argue  all  that 
could  be  argued,  it  might  perhaps  be  proved,  that 
even  this  is  problematical*)  which  can  attend  this 
meafure.  We  alfo  open  to  ourfelves  a  probability, 
or  rather  a  pofTibility  of  improving  thofe  manufac- 
tures in  whofe  favour  the  duties  are  intended,  fo 
far  as  to  be  able  to  vie  with  other  nations  in  foreign 
markets  :  fo  that  we  fee  the  whole  extent  of  be- 
nefit, which  can,  even  by  the  moft  fortunate  iflue, 
accrue  from  the  adoption  of  tliis  meafure,  confifts  in 
advancing  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufa(f^ories, 
to  the  fame  degree  of  national  advantage  which 
arifes  from  the  linen  at  prefent.  Thus  liandsour 
account  of  gain.  The  lofs  which  will  attend  it, 
confifts  in  a  certain  deftrudion  of  our  linen  manu- 
fadure — a  manufadure  already  matured,  necelfary 
to    all  the  purpofes  of    home    confumption    and 

•  When  the  cncoiiragetnent  given  to  fmuggling  by  every 
high  duty,  comes  to  be  confideitd,  it  will  appear  that  this  a(^ 
ft-nion  is  well  founded — that  a  high  duty  cannot  always  piotcrt. 
This  will  Ijc  paiiicularly  true,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  t'r(K).  the  neij'.hbourhood  of  their  coafts,  and  from  the 
appoiniiiient  of  the  officers  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  being  in  the 
hands  of  Engliflinien.  F#roin  this  laft  circuniftance  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, that  a  law,  which  is  in  faQ  a  bribe  to  our  governois 
to  encourage  fmuggling, 'will  be  carried  very  rigoroufly  into 
execution. 

foreign 
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foreign  fupply,  which  affords  an  imnienfe  revenue 
to  the  kingdom,  into  which  the  genius  of  the  people 
hath  been  turned,  from  the  firit  dawn  of  induftry 
among  them  \  and  for  what  ?  For  the  chance  of  an 
event  whicli  fucceeding  to  our  utmoft  wiQies,  can 
at  laft  only  place  us  in  the  fame  degree  of  confe- 
quence,  as  a  trading  nation,  that  we  at  prefent  en- 

But  you  will  fay,  that  I  have  been  all  this  time 
arguing  on  a  falle  fuppohtion.  That  I  liave  Ibp- 
poled  England  to  putfue  a  conduct  which  fhe  will 
not.  Let  us  examine  this  matter.  You  deny  that 
England  will  prohibit  the  importation  of  our  linens; 
you  fay  that  it  is  not  conlilknt  with  the  felfifh 
charadler  of  the  Englilh,  to  fubjed  themfelves  to  aa 
inconvenience  merely  to  revenge  a  lofs.  The 
validity  of  tlie  charge  then  againi\  me,  depends 
upon  England's  fuffering  an  inconvenience  from  the 
prohibition  of  Irilli  linen.  If  I  (hew  to  you  that  Eng- 
land will  gain  confiderably  by  the  prohibition  of 
our  linens,  you  are  no  longer  protected  by  their 
felfilh  charader. 

Look  then  at  the  Englifh  Itatutes  relating  to 
the  importation  of  linens,  from  the  lo  Ann.  c. 
19.  downwards  i  you  will  fee  that  the  confumption 
of  foreign  linen  in  England  is  fubjed:ed  to  a  weighty 
duty.  How  does  that  duty  operate  .?  As  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  confumption  of  Irifh  linen.  Take 
away  the  duty,  what  will  be  the  effect  .<*  That  the 
manufadlurers  of  Ireland  in  the  Britifh  markets 
could  be  underfold  by  the  German?,  &c.  from 
15  to  20  per  cent.  The  very  circumlUnce  of 
relieving  foreign  linens  from  the  duty  which  they 
arc  liable  to  pay  at  prefent,  would  operate  as  a  pro- 
hibition upon  the  importation  of  ours.  I  fay  as  a 
prohibition,  for  where  there  could  be  no  demand, 
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there  would  be  no  importation  :  And  what  individual 
in  England  would  pay  20  per  cent,  more  for  a 
piece  of  linen,  merely  becaufe  it  was  made  in 
jreiand,  llian  he  could  get  a  piece  of  linen  of  any 
other  countiy  for  ?  The  induilry  of  England  is  by 
thefe  laws  taxed  to  fupport  the  induftry  of  Ireland. 
The  difference  of  price  is  the  fame  thing  as  the  diP^ 
ference  of  labour,  in  procuring  any  article  ;  and- 
if  a  tax  compels  you  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  any 
article  than  you  could  have  procured  it  for  if  that 
tax  had  not  exifted,  that  tax  difables  you  from  be- 
ing able  to  produce  fo  much  by  your  labour  as  you 
could  have  done  without  it.  Add  to  this,  that  there 
is  anclher  tax  upon  the  induflry  of  England  to  fup- 
port the  induttry  of  Ireland.  I  mean  the  bounties 
which  are  paid  fiom  one  halfpenny  to  th;ee 
halfpence,  upon  Irifh  linens  exported  from  Great 
Britain  ;  the  amount  of  that  bounty  paid  upon  the 
exportation  of  Irilb  linen,  muft  be  produced  by  the 
labour  of  England. 

But  fuppofing  that  this  advantage  did  not  hold 
itfelf  out  as  a  temptation  to  England.  Suppofing 
that  they  could  not  eafe  themfelves  of  a  confider- 
able  part  of  their  burthens,  by  attacking  the  induf- 
try of  Ireland  in  this  unfortified  part  ^  let  us  examine 
v/hether  there  be  not  fome  other  inducements 
to  it. 

It  is  much  eafier  after  any  art  has  arrived  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  to  raife  it  up  to  the 
higliefl  degree  of  refinement  of  which  it  is  capable, 
than  to  raife  it  from  its  firfl:  rudiments  up  to  that 
tolerable  flaie.  The  firft  awkward  attempts  of  in- 
duftry got  over,  the  way  becomes  lefs  difficult  as 
weafcend.  Hence  arts  which  have  been  travelling 
for  centuries  towards  a  middle  Itate  will  gain  the 
fummit  of  perfection  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years. 

There 
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There  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  confiderabie 
time  pall,  a  linen  manufadture  exiuing  in  Great 
Britain.  It  has  gone  beyond  that  middle  itate,  to 
attain  which,  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  progrefs. 
It  has  been  computed,  that  this  manut'adure  has 
employed  not  iefs  than  8ao,coo  perfons.  The 
necelfity  which  England,  from  her  late  misfortunes, 
now  labours  under,  of  fseking  for  every  reiource  of 
wealth  within  herfelf,  would  fully  juftify  her  policy 
in  endeavouring  to  make  her  linen  manufacture  a 
fceond  Jljple  of  England.  It  has  already  become  a 
pleafmg  object  of  national  contemplation.  In  the 
lall  feflion  of  parliament,  it  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  country  gentlemen  ;  and  the  eloquence  of 
fome  of  the  fenators  of  England  was  employed  in 
perfuading  parliament  to  adopt  fome  method  of  en- 
couraging IT,  by  p-Qte£ling  duties  :  And  as  among 
other  good  effedts  of  our  free  trade,  a  cargo  of  our 
oratory  is,  we  underftand,  intended  to  be  export- 
ed, and  offered  for  the  fupply  of  the  Engiifh  mar- 
ket ;  we  may  yet  hear  of  Irilli  provincial  founds 
being  tuned  to  the  raeafure  of  Engiifh  protecting 
duties ! 

You  perceive  then,  how  the  intereft  of  England 
is  doubly  tempted  to  ruin  us  On  the  one  hand, 
to  relieve  herfelf  from  the  weighty  tax  of  taking 
our  linens  at  a  price  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  dearer 
than  fhe  could  fupply  herfelf  el  few  here  ;  or  on  the 
other,  to  aiTift  the  progrefs  of  a  rifing  and  a  fa- 
vourite manufadure  of  her  own.  Refufe  the  ad- 
milBon  of  her  manufadtures  into  your  ports, 
and  you  add  the  ftimulations  of  revenge  to  the 
urgency  of  avarice.  You  can  then  have  little  to 
hope  from  the  intereft,  and  furely  nothing  to  ex- 
pert from  the  benevolence  of  England.  That  trade 
which  has  been  hitherto  the  fource  of  employ  meat 
and  of  wealth,  will  be  loft  to  us  for  ever. 
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We  caft  off  that  ful^  grown  offspring  which  had 
long  nouriOied   and    Aipported   us,   and  adopt   a 
ficklv  infant,  whofe  arriving  at  maturity  is  at  bett 
doubtful.     We  give  up  a  fair  inheritance  of  ample 
revenue,  for  an  uncertain   reverfion,  which  can  at 
laft  but  equal  what  we  at  prefent  enjoy  ;  and  for  the 
chance  of  enabling  generations  yet  unborn,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  Jame  rank  in  the   commercial  fyftem 
which  we  now  relinquifh,  reduce  ourfelves  to  iri- 
ftant    beggary  1    Did    we  facrifice  prefent  advan- 
tages to  give  an  increafe  of  wealth  and  dignity  to 
future  ages,  the   refinement   of  patriotifm    might 
applaud  the  deed  :    but  here  we  have  prefent  po- 
verty  without   future    benefit— We   cannot   even 
expea  the  gratitude  of  pofterity,  to  reward  us  for 
our  felf-denial.     From  this  fingle  inftance  then,  we 
may  colled  how  big  with  deftrudion  to  this  country 
that  mealure  would  prove,   which  is  now  preffed 
upon  us  for  our  approbation.    Were  it  neceflary  to 
extend  our  obfervation,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhew, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  afped  in  which  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  would  have  a  malignant  influence 
upon  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom— Not  only   that 
general  jealoufy   which    would    inftantly  arife    a- 
mong  all  nations,  from  a  fyftem  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple  of  monopoly,   (hould  be  avoided  ;   but  the 
connedion  of  this  country  with  England,  is  fuch  as 
would  render  the  raifing  fuch  a  fentiment  there, 

fraught  with  peculiar  danger. Where  the  inte- 

reft  of  governors  and  governed  are  fuppofed  to  be 
at  variance,  there  never  can  be  peace;  it  will  be  at 
the  befl  "  a  ftate  ofjmothefd  war  ;"  and  though  we 
may  now,  whh  a  degree  of  pride  due  to  our  virtu- 
ous efforts,  fay,  that  we  are  not  governed  by  Eng- 
land, we  are  yet  governed  by  Englifhmen. -- 

They  will  ever  think  it  neceflary,  to  preferve  the 
interefts  of  that  kingdom  from  which  they  are  fent ; 
and  will  certainly  oppofe  the  adoption  of  meafurcs 

that 
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that  will  appear  to  them,  to  have  no  other  obje6l  in 
view,  than  to  diftrefs  the  people  of  that  country. 

If  we  examine  into  the  fpirit  which  didates  this 
plan,  we  will  find  it  to  be  the  pride  of  equality  ;  not 
an  attention  to  profit — fhould  we  however  purfue, 
it  will  be  an  equality  of  wrong,  not  an  equality  of 
right  i  of  injury,  not  of  benefit ;  of  folly,  not  of  wif* 
dom.  We  grow  rich  by  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities ;  and  as  we  extend  our  markets,  we  increafe 
the  opportunities  of  acquiring.  We  have  at  prefent 
a  market  in  fome  degree  extenfive  ;  but  by  the 
falfe  policy  of  our  neighbours,  not  fo  extenfive  as 
we  could  wifh.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, we  narrow  that  fiile  more,  v/hich  we  com- 
plain is  already  too  fmall  :  we  complain  of  the 
felfifh  jealoufy  of  England,  and  at  the  fame  moment 
juftify  her  by  following  her  example.  We  fee  then, 
that  in  every  point  of  view,  in  which  this  meafure 
can  be  confidered,  as  we  ftand  connected  with 
England,  it  is  a  meafure  full  of  impolicy  and  ruin  : 
and  that  even  allowing  the  general  principle  of 
a  protecfling  duty  to  be  a  jull  one,  there  are  man)?- 
circumftances  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  Ireland, 
with  refpedl  to  that  country,  which  would  not  only 
warrant  but  demand  a  deviation. 

But  it  is  not  only  her  relation  to  England,  which 
fhould  induce  this  deviation. 

The  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  now  com- 
mencing between  the  old  and  the  new  world, 
feems  likely  to  prove  a  fource  of  wealth  and  power, 
of  the  extent  of  which  any  intercourfe  which  has 
been  hitherto  carried  on  by  mankind,  can  give  but 
an  inadequate  idea.  Ireland  is  fituate  in  a  climate 
of  fo  even  a  temperature,  that  its  ports  are  equally 
acceflible  at  all  feafons»     This  is  a  blelTmg  to  which 
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the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
almoft  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  continent  of 
America  are  entirety  Grangers.  Thef*^  two  dif- 
tinguifhed  portions  of  the"  globe,  are  now  peopled 
by  the  moft  aiftive  part  of  th-  human  race.  Be- 
fides  its  being  fituated  in  a  climate  fo  advantageous 
to  commerce,  the  (hipping  of  both  contin;  nts  mult 
take  their  departure  from,  or  make  the  land  of 
Ireland  in  their  voyages.  IreU\rd  is  the  uniting 
fpot,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemifpheres  will 
hail  each  other. 

i  V 
^»  The.  perfons  moft  (killed  in  the  American  trade 
^dmit,  that  they  can  make  five  voyages  between 
^ny  <if  the  weAern  ports  of  Ireland  and  America, 
in  the  fame  (pace  of  time  that  they  can  make 
three  to  any  of  the  trading  ports  of  iingland.  Ire- 
land has  the  advantage  of  fituation  therefore  over 
the  nearefl  parts  of  Europe,  as  five  to  three:  her 
climate  and  her  pofition  then,  are  both  pointing  the 
way  her  to  glory.  What  is  that  way  which  they  arc 
pointing  at  ?  To  make  herfelf  a  general  market 
(or  the  commodities  of  two  worlds. 

By  a  general  market,  I  mean  a  place  provided 
with  that  general  alTortment  of  goods,  that  fliips 
unlading  the  commodities  of  any  one  country,  may 
find  that  vajiety  of  articles  by  which  they  can,  in 
one  fpot,  procure  a  completely  allbrted  cargo,  to 
carry  back  whence  they  came. 

In  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  two  coun- 
tries of  great  extent,  where  one  abounds  in  a  va- 
riety of  fine  manufadures,  the  eftablifhmenl  of  one 
fpot,  as  a  general  market,  is  an  inititution  fo  ufeful 
that  it  mull  take  place  fomewhere.  The  reafon  is 
evident.  The  profit  of  freight  is  the  great  inftru- 
ment  by  which  the  particular  channel  of  all  com- 
mercial 
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mercial  intercourfe  is  traced  and  determined. — 
Whatever  modeo^  intercourfe  will  afford  the  great- 
eft  profits  of  fre!9;ht,  that  mode  will  be  followed. 
In  whatever  intercourfe  a  general  market  coTies  to 
be  eikbi  ihed,  the  profils  of  freight  are  more  than 
doubled.  For  this  reafon,  every  perfon  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade,  will  find  it  his  intereft  to' 
make  coinmon  caufe  v/ith  all  the  reft  of  the  body  of 
the  people  engaged  in  the  fame  bufinefs,  to  eil:a- 
blifh  one  general  market.  That  general  market 
will  alwavs  be  '"llablillifd,  where  the  laws' of  the 
country  are  molt  favourable  to  the  perfons  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  ;  and  where  the  reftraints  up- 
on export  and  import  are  the  fewelt  and  the  leall 
burdenfome.  If  to  thefe  advantag"S  fhould  be 
added,  in  any  one  place,  thofe  of  climate  and  po- 
fition,  the  eitablilliment  of  a  general  market,  in  that 
place  muft  be  inevitable.  That  the  profits  of 
freight  are  increafed,  that  is,  that  intercourfe  is  fa- 
cilitated, by  the  ufe  of  a  general  market,  let  me  il- 
luftrate  by  an  inftance. 

A  SHIP  freighted  from  America  wiih  the  rude 
commodities  of  that  country,  will  make  the  greateft 
poflible  profit  of  the  freight  of  that  fingle  cargo,  if 
fhe  can  difpofe  of  it  all  in  one  fpot,  and  return. 
If  fhe  fhould,  from  a  want  of  demand  in  one,  be 
obliged  to  break  her  bulk  and  go  to  many  places,  her 
profit  will  be  lelfened  :  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  fame 
expence  of  labour  and  capital,  in  a  veffel  of,  I  fup- 
pofe,  lOO  tons  burden,  to  carry  20  tons,  as  it  is 
to  carry  'Oo  tons — but  the  profits  on  the  carriage  of 
20  tuns  can  be  but  one  fifth  part  of  the  profit  on 
the  carriage  of  lOO.  But  her  profit  will  be  increafed 
beyond  the  greateit  polfible  profit  upon  a  firrt  car- 
go, if  fhe  can  at  the  fame  port,  where  llie  finds  a 
demand  for  the  whole  of  her  rude  cargo,  find  alio 
a  complete  ailbrtment  of  manufa^^turcd  goods  to 
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carry  back.  Being  loaded  both  out  and  home, 
her  profits  of  freight  are  doubled.  But  if  in  order 
to  load  herfelf  both  out  and  home,  (he  fhould  be 
oblig''d  to  go  to  feveral  ports,  either  to  difpofe  of 
her  firft  cargo,  or  to  procure  an  aiTortment  of  a  fe- 
cond  cargo,  her  profits  of  freight  muft  be  diminifh- 
ed.  For  veffels  of  bulk  cannot,  in  the  common 
courfe  of  demand,  be  loaded  entirely  \Ni\h  one  kind 
of  fine  manufadured  goods,  as  they  can  with  one 
kind  of  rude  commodity.  A  fmali  bulk  of  the  firft, 
will  be  of  infinitely  more  value,  than  a  great  bulk 
of  the  latter. 

Here  then,  confifis  the  advantage  of  one  ge- 
neral market.  That  by  increafing  the  quantity  of 
demand  in  one  fpot,  fhipping  can  come  fully  laden 
with  mianufadured  goods  of  one  fort,  which  may 
afterwards  be  broken  into  affortments,  for  the  re- 
turn cargoes  of  thofe  veffels  which  brought  the  rude 
commodities  :  and  thofe  vefleis  which  came  with 
manufadured  goods,  may  freight  themfelvcs  home- 
ward, with  fuch  rude  materials  as  they  may  want. 
The  profits  of  freight,  are  therefore,  more  than 
double  to  all  the  trading  parties  :  for  in  being  able 
to  carry  goods  in  large  cargoes,  and  in  being  able 
to  freight  both  out  and  home,  is  the  great  profit 
of  the  carrying  trade.  Hence  it  is,  that  articles 
of  manufacture  can  frequently  be  had  from  a  ge- 
neral market,  cheaper  than  from  the  very  fpot 
where  they  were  manufadured.  The  ports  which 
are  now  in  poflbftion  of  this  general  market,  prin- 
cipally London,  Amfterdam  and  Rotterdam,  are 
in  point  of  Situation,  highly  inconvenient.  They 
have  fuperadded  fome  inconveniences  alfo,  by  their 
laws,  Ireland  has  the  advantage  of  the  world  in 
fituation  for  this  purpofe.  She  has  this  farther  ad- 
vantage, that  fhe  is  not  at  prefent  incumbered 
by  any  impolitic  laws,  which  by  intangling  them- 
felvcs 
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felves  in  the  whole  bufinefs  of  commerce,  are  found 
very  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of,  even  after  the  im- 
policy of  them  has  been  difcovered  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

That  this  is  the  true  fyftem  then  for  Ireland  to 
purfue,  will,  I  believe,  now  hardly  be  denied. — 
Let  us  examine  the  efFedt  which  the  new  regulations 
of  proteding  duties,  will  have  upon  this  fyftem. 

By  proteding  duties,  you  hinder  the  admillion 
of  any  manufactures  into  your  country  :  and 
you  muft  look  to  the  induftry  of  your  own  people, 
and  to  the  length  of  your  own  capital,  for  your  be- 
ing able  to  fupply  any  foreign  demand,  Ameri- 
ca is  fetting  out  at  the  fame  time  with  Ireland.  She 
is  connected  with  Ireland  by  the  fympathy  which 
ftruggles,  though  different  in  their  means,  yet  fimi- 
lar  in  their  end,  naturally  excite.  She  is  connected 
with  her  by  the  ties  of  private  relationHiip,  by  old 
habits  of  intercourfe,  and  by  fpeaking  one  common 
language.  She  has  no  refentments  to  aflfuage  a- 
gainft  Ireland,  as  fhe  has  againft  Great  Britain. 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  follows,  that  Ire- 
land mult  become  the  favourite  m.arket  of  America, 
if  Ireland  will  fulFer  herfelr  to  be  made  fo.  But 
America  is  a  great  market,  and  her  wants  arc  im-» 
mediate.  However  Ireland  might  be  favoured,  yet 
if  America  cannot  be  fupplied  here,  and  fupplied 
hti^  immediately,  fhe  mult  be  fupplied  elfewhere. 

The  means  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  ex- 
pedl  to  afford  a  fupply  for  foreign  demand,  is  by 
proteding  duties.  But  allowing  this  inftrument  the 
full  force  which  its  admirers  imagine  it  poifelTes,  it 
will  take  many  years  before  it  can  raife  up  a  fuf- 
ficient  ftock  of  induftry,  and  a  capital  to  enable  it 

to 
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to  fiipply  a  foreign  demand many  years  before 

it  can  even  equal  the  home  demand.  Now  what  is  to 
become  cf  the  Ameiican  d.-mand  tor  all  this  time. 
The  demands  of  America  are  im^nediate.  Our  hope 
of  being  able  to  fupply  that  demand  by  the  means  of 
protecting  duties,  is  remote.  Are  the  means  then 
adequate  to  the  end  ?  They  are  not :  for  while  this 
wonderful  machine  of  regulation  is  toiling  to  pro- 
duce its  efFeds,  years  will  elapfe  •,  and  during  thofe 
years,  the  people  of  America  mull  wear  coats, 
fhoes,  hats,  and  (lockings.  They  mufl  go  to  thofe 
places  where  they  can  procure  them.  And  while  we 
are  patiently  v/aiting  the  efFeds  of  our  admirable/- 
regulation,  America  will  have  formed  all  her  cor- 
re'pondences  :  her  markets  will  be  eftablirtied,  her 
connexions  fixed,  and  the  whole  texture  of  her 
commerce  will  become  (b  interwoven  with  that 
of  other  nations,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  to  tear 
them  afunder.  We  are  then  difabling  ourfelves 
from  fupplying  a  market  when  we  have  one,  that 
wc  may  be  able  to  fupply  a  market  when  we  fhall 
not  have  one  to  fupply. 

But  what  policy  ought  we  to  purfue  inftead  of 
this  ^  To  open  our  ports  as  much  as  poffible  to 
every  fpecies  of  foreign  intercourfe,  inilead  of  clo« 
fing  them  againil  any.  To  encourage  bv  every 
means  in  our  power,  every  acceilion  of  foreign 
fupply,  of  foreign  wealth,  and  foreign  induftry  a- 
mongil  us,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  fupport  the 
demand  in  a  foreign  market,  for  which  we  have  not 
ourfelves   a  I'ufficient  Itocii    either    of  induftry  or 

materials, To  learn   as  fpcedily  as  we  can, 

that  to  procure  the  greateft  poliibie  quantity  of  any 
commodity,  for  the  fmalleft  poliibie  exertion  of  la- 
bour, is  the  only  pofition,  the  pradice  of  which  can 
lead  to  folid  wealth. — that  if  you  can  procure  from 
foreigners  any   commodity    upon'  cheaper  terms, 

that 
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that  is,  for  the  produce  of  lefs  labour  than  you  can 
make  it  for  yourfelf,  always  to  take  it — that  fuch  a 
dealing  with  a  fDreigner,  always  leads  to  as  much 
induftry  at  home  as  if  you  made  the  commodity, 
and  produces  more  ^  for  that  no  foreigner  will 
fupply  you  with  goods,  unlefs  you  have  fomething 
to  give  him  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  that  to  procure 
that  fomething,  you  muft  work — that  every  indin- 
dual  is  a  better  judge  in  his  own  place,  of  the 
method  of  turning  his  induftry  to  profit,  than  any 
legiflature  upon  earth  can  be — and  that  therefore 
the  only  found  encouragement,  which  any  legifla- 
ture can  give  to  induftry,  is  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
ternal interruption,  and  internal  opprellion,  and  then 
let  it  work  for  itfelf. 

They  who  will  ftudy  thefe  important  concKi- 
fions,  founded  in  the  relations  of  nature,  may  be 
ufeful,  if  they  will  be  bufy.  But  if  inftead  of  learn- 
ing fuc^;  general  and  wholefome  truths,  they  fhould 
give  themfelves  up  to  the  fatal  enthufiafms  of  their 
own  uninformed  im.aginations,  and  yet  be  acflive — - 
they  will  be  adive  like  Ravaillac.  The  utmoft 
happinefs  which  can  attend  them  is,  that  they  fhould 
continue  undeceived — and  like  Ravaillac,  die  praif- 
ing  God,  for  having  conduded  their  dagger  to  the 
heart  of  their  country's  glory  ! 

Permit  me  now,  before  I  quit  you,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  local  circumlknces. 

The  poor  manufacturers  of  Dublin  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly diflreffed  :  and  it  is  fitting  that  fomecaufe 
fhould  be  afligned  for  it — that  fome  remedy  fhould 
be  difcovered.  It  is  faid,  that  there  have  been  7000 
people  out  of  employment.  It  is  true,  that  fince 
the  peace,  above  100,000  people,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  alfo  deprived  of 

their 
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their  employments :  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  thefc 
100,000  people  have  contrived  to  fabfift,  by  get- 
ting fome  other  employments.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
fon,  ihat  7000  people,  who,  as  they  have  been  more 
clamorous,  I  luppofe,  muit  have  been  more  dif- 
trelled,  fhouid  be  negleded. 

It  has  been  a  cuftom  with  the  generous  nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  country,  whenever  they  have 
heard  of  a  flacknefs  in  the  demand  for  the  manu- 
fa^flures  of  Dublin,  to  enter  into  a  fubfcription  to 
fupport  th.-m.  This  pradice,  which  no  doubt, 
proceeded  fiom  a  very  generous  piinciple,  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  directly  oppofite  to  th^t  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  cultom  of  fubfcribing  upon 
any  cry  of  diftrefs,  has  given  the  mafter  manufac- 
turer a  very  extraoidinary  intereft.  It  has  given 
him  a  profit  arifiag  fiom  the  dijirefs  of  the  working 
people  wiiom  he  employs :  he  therefore,  takes  eve- 
ry method  in  his  power  to  continue  and  promote 
it.  From  the  knowledge  which  the  mafter  manu- 
fadlurers  have  of  the  readinefs  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  to  fubfcribe,  whenever  the  profits  of  a  re- 
gular trade  do  not  entirely  anfwer  their  molt  ava- 
ricious expedations,  they  immediately  ftop  all  their 
looms,  turn  off  all  their  workmen,  and  fend  them 
ftarving  into  the  ftrects,  that  by  their  clamours 
they  may  produce  a  frefli  fubfcription.  The  mis- 
fortune of  a  manufacture  being  feated  in  a  capital 
city,  aids  this  iniquity  exceedingly.  As  foon  as 
the  fubfcription  has  become  tolerably  full,  they  fet 
to  work,  and  continue  fo  until  the  profits  of  the 
fubfcription  have  been  put  into  their  pockets.  They 
then  turn  off  their  v/orkmen  again  j  that  by  another 
clamour,  another  fubfcription  may  be  raifed.  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  refinement  has  this  bafencfs  been  carried, 
that  upon  an  expedation  of  the  city  becoming  full 
towards   winter,   thefe  maftcrs  have  turned  off  all 

their 
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their  workmen ;  tho*  there  has  not  been  the  lead 
flacknefs  of  demand,  to  Juftify  fuch  a  proceed- 
ing. 

The  aggravation  of  this  diftrefs  being  pointed 
out,  the  mitigation  of  it  will  become  eafy.  If  a 
trade  cannot  be  fupported  without  fubfcription,  the 
fooner  the  induftry  of  the  people  can  be  turned 
into  fome  other  channel  the  better.  If  it  can  fup- 
port  itfelf  without  fubfcription,  to  be  clamoured  into 
fubfcriptions  is  to  feed  avarice  and  idlenefs,  and  to 
render  the  maUer  manufadlurers  of  Dublin  the 
mafters  of  the  kingdom. 

Much  of  this  evil  has  arifen  from  the  manufac- 
ture having  been  feated  in  a  capital  city.  It  con- 
tributes to  whatever  real  evil  may  exill,  by  increa- 
fmg  the  actual  dearnefs  of  the  manufacture,  from 
the  adual  dearnefs  of  fubfiftence  in  the  capital. 
It  contributes  to  whatever  artificial  evil  may  exift, 
by  enabling  a  body  of  workmen  almoft  to  over- 
awe the  legiflature  ;  which  becomes  a  perpetual 
inducement  to  the  mafter  manufacturers  to  ftarve 
them. 

Let  the  country  gentlemen,  particularly  thofe 
who  have  eftates  in  the  weft  and  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  recoiled  one  effedl  which  muft  neceflarily 
follow  the  granting  of  a  protecting  duty  :  It  will  be 
a  duty  to  enable  the  manufacture  to  continue  in 
Dublin,  and  to  extend  itfelf  in  Dublin.  When 
once  fuch  a  duty  fiiall  come  into  force,  it  prevents 
for  ever  the  removal  or  extenfion  of  the  manufac- 
ture from  Dublin.  It  will  operate  as  a  monopoly 
in  favour  of  Dublin — and  confequently  againft  all 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  particular  internal 
circumftances  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  external 
connedion,  point  out  the  fertile  plains  of  the  weft 

and 
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and  fouth  of  Ireland,  as  the  proper  i^ations  of  the 
manufaaure.  There  the  great  cheapnefs  of 
labour,  and  the  vicinity  to  the  ha: hours  which  open 
the  communication  to  America,  might  enable  the 
manufadurers  to  contend  with  the  length  of  capital, 
and  fuperior  dexterity  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  : 
But  a  protecting  duty  will  operate  as  a  prohibition 
to  every  fpecies  of  improvement  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  capital  may  flourifh,  but  the  nation 
will  decay. 

There  is  a  circumftance  which  fhould  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  it  may  contribute  to  eafe  the  minds 
cf  the  people.  If  ever  there  were  an  adm>iniftrati- 
on  in  any  country,  which  deferved  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  it  is  the  adminiUration  of  this  country. 
It  deferves  the  confidence  of  the  people,  becaufe  it 
was  made  by  the  people.  Upon  a  late  change  in 
England,  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  fent  over  here, 
who  chofe  the  men  to  advife  government,  who  had 
been  the  condudors  of  the  people,  and  in  their  con- 
fidence :  thefe  men  have  been  continued.  The 
prefent  adminiftration  therefore,  is  the  adminiftration 
of  the  people.  This  circumftance  feems  to  have 
changed  the  nature  of  our  conltitution,  and  made 
the  people  refponfible  to  government,  not  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  talk  which  I  had 
impofed  upi.n  nlyfeif.  It  was  rather  to  point  out  to 
you  where  you  'might  acquire  information,  than  to 
pretend  to  give  it  to  you  myfelf.  I  know  your  de- 
fire  to  be  adtive  and  to  be  ufeful.  I  am  apprehen- 
five  however,  that  vou  look  too  eagerly  to  that  po- 
pular npplav'ire  which  is  fo  frequently  the  fource  of 
activity  among  the  gentlemen-  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  But  be  careful.  To  be  ufeful  to  the 
people  is  not  always  the  way  to  gain  their  efteem  : 
^     *  and 
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and  even  if  you  fhould  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
it,  a  life  of  the  molt  unremitting  induftry  and  the 
moll  rigid  integrity  may  not  preferve  it  to  you.  You 
may  remember  to  have  fcen  a  man  in  this  country 
more  highly  graced  by  popular  applaufe,  than  any 
of  his  cotemporaries.  You  may  remember  that  this 
man  deferved  it,  by  having  found  his  countrymen 
in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  abject  Ilavery,  and  having  con- 
duded  them  forward  to  the  moft  perfed  indepen- 
dence———that  by  combining  the  exertions  of  a 
daring  genius,  and  a  perfevering  fpirit  together,  he 
led  them  to  the  difcovery  of  unknowji  land — to  a 
land  oUiherty^  unthought  of,  and  unfought  before  1 

You  have  feen  this  man,  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  exalted  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  ferved.  And  you  have  again  feen  this  man, 
for  a  paltry  difference  of  opinion  with  that  people 
whom  he  had  fo  ferved,  ftripped  of  the  honours 
which  he  had  fo  well  deferved  at  their  hands,  and 
loaded  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  abufe,  which  a  ran- 
corous difpofition  could  fugged  ! 

The  brilliancy  of  his  former  fervices  remained 
unfullied  ;  the  complexion  of  his  integrity  was  un- 
tainted :  yet  he  was  vilified  !  Tho'  this  fhould 
teach  you  to  fet  a  true  value  upon  popular  applaufe, 
let  it  not  tempt  you  to  contemn  your  countrymen. 
It  is  not  the  vice  of  Irifhmen  ;  it  is  the  vice  of 
mankind.  It  is  not  Ireland  ;  it  is  the  habitable 
globe.  Columbus  re-traced  the  Atlantic,  loaded 
with  chains,  by  the  ingratitude  of  companions, 
who  owed  a  new  world  xo  his  fervices  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c- 
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SPEECH,     «&c. 


Mr.  Mayor,  and  Gentlemen, 


I 


A  M  extremely  pleafed  at  the  appearance 
of  this  large  and  refpec^able  meeting.  The 
iieps  I  may  be  obliged  to  take  will  want 
the  fandion  of  a  confiderable  authority ; 
and  in  explaining  any  thing  which  may 
appear  doubtful  in  my  public  condud,  I 
muft  naturally  defire  a  very  full  audience. 

I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  ean- 
vafs.  The  diffolution  of  the  Parliament 
was  uncertain  ;  and  it  did  not  become  me, 
by  an  unfeafonable  importunity,  to  appear 
diffident  of  the  effed  of  my  fix  years  en- 
deavours to  pleafe  you.  I  had  ferved  the 
city  of  Briftol  honourably;  and  the  city  of 
Briftol  had  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
means  of  honourable  fervice  to  the  public, 
Were  become  indifferent  to  me. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three 
gentlemen  had  been  long  in  eager  purfuit 
of  an  object  which  but  two  of  us  can  ob- 
tain. I  found,  that  ihey  had  all  met  with 
B  encourage- 
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encouragement.  A  contefted  eled^ion  iri 
fuch  a  city  as  this,  is  no  light  thing.  I 
paiifed  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Thefe 
three  gentlemen,  by  various  merits,  and  on 
various  titles,  I  made  no  doubt,  were  wor- 
thy of  your  favour.  I  (hall  never  attempt 
to  raife  myfelf  by  depreciating  the  merits 
of  my  competitors.  In  the  complexity  and 
confufidn  of  thefe  crofs  purfuits,  I  wiftied 
to  take  the  authentic  public  fenfe  of  my 
friends  upon  a  bufinefs  of  fo  much  delicacy. 
I  wifhed  to  take  your  opinion  along  with 
me ;  that  if  1  fhould  give  up  the  conteft  at 
the  very  beginning,  my  furrender  of  my 
poft  may  not  feem  the  effed  of  inconftancy, 
or  timidity,  or  anger,  or  difgufl,  or  indo- 
lence, or  any  other  temper  unbecoming  a 
man  who  has  engaajed  in  the  public  fcrvice. 
If  on  the  contrary,  1  fhould  undertake  the 
eledion,  and  fail  of  fuccefs,  I  was  full  as 
anxious,  that  it  fhould  be  manifett  to  the 
whole  Vv'orld,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  had 
not  been  broken  by  my  rafhnefs,  prefump- 
tion,  or  fond  conceit  of  my  own  merit. 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  falfe  and  counter- 
feit {hew  of  deference  to  your  judgment, 
to  feduee  it  in  my  favour.  I  alk  it  fcri- 
oufly  and  unafl'ediedly.  If  you  wilh  that  I 
ihould  retire,  1  Ihall  not  confider  that  ad- 
vice as  a  cenfurc  upon  my  conduit,  or  an 
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alteration  in  your  fentiments;  but  as  a 
rational  fubmiliion  to  rhe  circumftances  of 
affairs.  Jf,  on  the  contrary,  you  fhould 
think  it  proper  for  me  to  proceed  on  my 
canvafs,  if  you  will  rifque  the  trouble  on 
your  part,  i  will  rifque  it  on  mine.  My 
pretenfioiis  are  fuch  as  you  cannot  be 
afhamed  of,  whether  they  fucceed  or  fail. 

If  you  call  upon  me,  I  {\is.\\  folicit  the 
favour  of  the  city  upon  manly  ground.  I 
come  before  you  with  the  plain  confidence 
of  an  honeft  fervant  in  the  equity  of  a 
candid  and  difcernin^  mafter.  1  come  to 
claim  your  approbation,  not  to  amufe  you 
with  vain  apologies,  or  with  profeiTions  flill 
more  vain  and  fenfelefs.  I  have  lived  too 
long  to  be  ferved  by  apologies,  or  to  ftand  in 
need  of  them.  The  part  1  have  aded  has 
been  in  open  day;  and  to  hold  out  to  a 
condudi:  which  ftands  in  that  clear  and 
fleady  light  for  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil, 
to  hold  out  to  that  condud  the  paltry  wink- 
ing tapers  of  excufes  and  promifes — I  never 
will  do  it. — They  may  obfcure  it  with  their 
fmoke  ;  but  they  never  can  illumine  fun- 
(hine  by  fuch  a  flame  as  theirs. 

I   am  fenfible   that   no  endeavours  have 
been  left  untried  to  injure  me  in  your  opi- 
nion.    But  the  uf&  of  character  is  to  be  a 
B  2  fliield 
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fhield  againft  calumny.  I  could  widi,  nn- 
doubtedly  (if  idle  wifhes  were  not  the  moft 
idle  of  all  things)  to  make  every  part  of  my 
condu6l  agreeable  to  every  oneof  my  confti- 
tuents.  But  in  fo  great  a  city,  and  fo  greatly 
divided  as  this,  it  is  weak  ta  exped  it. 

In  fuch  a  difcordancy  of  fentiments,  it  is 
better  to  look  to  the  nature  of  things  than 
to  the  hum.ours  of  men.  The  very  attempt 
towards  pleafing  every  body,  difcovers  a  tem- 
per always  flafhy,  and  otten  falfe  and  infin- 
cere.  Therefore,  as  1  have  proceeded  ftrait 
onward  in  my  condu6^,  fo  I  will  proceed  in 
my  account  of  thofe  parts  of  it  which  have 
been  m.oft  excepted  to.  But  I  muft  firft  beg 
leave  juft  to  hint  to  you,  that  we  may  fuffer 
very  great  detriment  by  being  open  to  every 
talker.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  much 
of  fervice  is  loft  from  fpirits  full  of  activity 
and  full  of  energy,  who  arc  preffing,  who 
are  rufhing  forward,  to  great  and  capital 
objects,  when  you  oblige  them  to  be  conti- 
nually looking  back.  Whilft  they  are  defend- 
ing one  fervice,  they  defraud  you  of  an  hun- 
dred. iApplaud  us  when  \^e  run  j  confole  us 
.when  we  fall  •  chear  us  when  we  recover ;  but 
let  uspafs  on — for  God's  fake,  Ictus  pafs  on. 

Do  you  think,  Gentlcmc  n,  that  every  pub- 
lic ail  in    the  lix  years  fmcc  I  ficod  in  this 
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.place  before  you — that  all  the  arduous 
things  which  have  been  done  in  this  eventful 
period,  which  has  crowded  into  a  few  years 
fpace  the  revolutions  of  an  age,  can  be  open- 
ed to  you  on  their  fair  grounds  in  half  an 
hour's  converfation  ? 

But  it  is  no  reafon,  becaufe  there  is  a  bad 
mode  of  enquiry,  that  there  fliould  be  no 
examination  at  all.  Moft  certainly  it  is  our 
duty  to  examine  ;  it  is  our  interell  too. — But 
it  muft  be  with  difcretion ;  with  an  attention 
to  all  the  circumftances,  and  to  all  the  mo- 
tives ;  like  found  judges,  and  not  like  ca- 
villing pettyfoggers  and  quibbling  pleaders, 
prying  into  flaw^s  and  hunting  for  excepti- 
ons. Look,  Gentlemen,  to  the  ivbole  tenour 
of  your  member's  condud.  Try  whether  his 
ambition  or  his  avarice  have  jufiled  him 
out  of  the  ftrait  line  of  duty  j  or  whether 
that  grand  foe  of  the  offices  of  active  Jife, 
that  mafter-vice  in  men  of  bufinefs,  a  de- 
generate and  inglorious  iloth.  has  made  him 
ilag  and  languilh  in  his  courfe?  This  is  the 
object  of  our  enquiry.  If  our  member's 
copidud  can  bear  this  touch,  mark  it  for 
llerhng.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors  ; 
he  mult  have  faults  5  but  our  error  is  greater, 
and  our  fault  is  radically  ruinous  to  our- 
felves,  if  we  do  not  bear,  if  we  cio  not  even 
applaud,  the  whole  compound  and  m.ixed 
mafs  of  fuch  a  character.  Not  to  aa  thus  is 
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folly;  I  had  almoft  faid  it  is  impiety.  He 
cenfiircs  God,  who  quarrels  with  the  imper- 
fedions  of  man. 

Gentlemen,  We  muft  not  be  peevifh  with 
thofe  who  ferve  the  people.  For  none  will 
ferveus  whilR  there  is  a  court  to  ferve,  but 
thofe  who  are  of  a  nice  and  jealous  honour. 
They  who  think  every  thing,  incomparifon 
of  that  honour,  to  be  duft  and  aflies,  will 
not  bear  to  have  it  foiled  and  impaired  by 
thofe,  for  whofe  fake  they  make  a  thou  fan  d 
facrifices,  to  preferve  it  immaculate  and 
whole.  We  fhall  either  drive  fuch  men 
from  the  public  ftage,  or  we  fhall  fend  them 
to  the  court  for  protedion  ;  where,  if  they 
muft  facrifice  their  reputation,  they  will  at 
leaft  fecure  their  intereft.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free. 
None  will  violate  their  confcience  to  pleafe 
us,  in  order  afterwards  to  difcharge  that  con- 
fcience, which  they  have  violated,  by  doing 
us  faithful  and  affedionate  fervice.  If  we 
degrade  and  deprave  their  minds  by  fcrvili- 
ty,  it  will  beabfurdto  expe6l,  that  they  who 
are  creeping  and  abjed  toward  us,  will  ever 
be  bold  and  uncorruptible  aflertors  of  our 
freedom,  ngainft  tlic  mort  feducing  and  the 
inoi\  formidable  of  all  powers.  No!  human 
nature  is  not  fo  formed  •,  nor  (liail  wc  im- 
prove the  faculties,  or  better  tlie  morals  of 
public  men.  by  our  poUelfion  of  the  moft  in- 
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•fallible  receipt    in    the  world    for  malting 
•cheats  and  hypocrites. 

Let  me  fay  with  plainnefs,  1  who  am  no 
longer  in  a  public  character,  that  if  by  a  fair, 
by  an  indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly  beha- 
viour to  our  reprefcntatives,  we  do  not  give 
-confidence  to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal 
fcope  to  their  umlerft  an  dings  j  if  we  do  not 
permit  our  members  to  act  upon  a  very  en- 
larged view  of  things;  v/c  fhall  at  length 
infallibly  degrade  our  national  reprefenta- 
tion  into  a  confui'ed  and  fcuftiing  buftle  of 
local  agency.  When  the  popular  member 
is  narrowed  in  his  ideas,  and  rendered  timid 
in  his  proceedings,  the  fervice  of  the  crown 
will  be  the  fole  nurfery  of  ftatefmen.  A- 
mong  the  frolics  of  the  court,  it  may  at 
length  take  that  of  attending  to  its  bufinefs. 
Then  the  monopoly  of  mental  povvTr  will 
be  added  to  the  power  of  all  other  kinds  it 
polTefTes.  On  the  fide  of  the  people  there 
will  be  nothins;  but  impotence:  for  igno- 
rance is  impotence  •,  narrownefs  of  mind  is 
impotence  ;  timidity  is  itfelf  impotence,  and 
makes  all  other  qualities  that  go  along  with 
it.  impotent  and  ufelefs. 

At  prefent,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to 
make  its  fervants  infignificant.  If  the  peo- 
ple fhould   fall  into  the  fame  humour,  and 
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{hould  choofe  their  fervants  on  the  fame 
principles  of  mere  obfequ ion fnefs,  and  flexi- 
bility, and  total  vacancy  or  indifference  of 
opinion  in  all  public  matters,  then  no  part 
of  the  ftate  will  be  found ;  and  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  think  of  faving  of  it. 

I  thought  it  very  expedient  at  this  time 
to  give  you  this  candid  counfel ;  and  with 
this  counfel  I  would  willingly  clofe,  if  the 
matters  which  at    various  times   have  been 
objeded  to  me  in  this  city  concerned  only 
myfelf,  and  my  own  eledion.     Thefe  char- 
ges, 1  think,  are  four  in  number  ; — my  ne- 
glect of  a  due  attention  to  my  conftituents  j 
the  not  paying  more  frequent  vifits  here; — 
my  conduit  on  the  affairs  of  the  firft  Irifh 
trade  ads; — my  opinion  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  Lord  Beauchamp's  Debtors^Bills ; 
—-and  my  votes  on  the   late  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.   All  of  thefe  (except  per- 
haps thcfirfl)  relate  to  matters  of  very  con- 
fiderable  public  concern  ;  audit   is  not  left 
you  fhould  cenfure  me  improperly,  but  left 
you  fhould  form  improper  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  fome  moment  to  you,  that  1  trouble 
you  at  all  upon  tlie  fubjed.     My  conduct 
is  of  fmall  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  charge,  my  friends 
have    fpoken    tu  mc.  of  it  in    the  ftyle  of 
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amicable  expoftulation  ;  not  fo much  blaming 
the  thing,  as  lamenting  the  effecls. — Others, 
Icfs  partial  to  me,  were  leis  kind  in  aiTiP^nin? 
-the  motives,  I  admit,  there  is  a  decorum  and 
propriety  in  a  member  of  parliament's  pay- 
ing a    refpedful   court  to  his  conftituents. 
If  I  were  confcious  to  myfelf  th:it  pleafure 
or  diifipation,  or  low  unworthy  occupations, 
had  detained   me  from  perfonal  attendance 
on  you,  I  would  readily  admit  my  fault,  and 
quietly  fubmit  to  the  penalty.      But,  Gen- 
tlemen,  I  live  at  an  hundred  miles  difiance 
from  Brillol  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  feffion  I 
come  to   my  own  houfe,   fati2;ued  in  body 
and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repofe,  and  to  a  ve- 
ry little  attention  to  my  family  and  my  pri- 
vate concerns.     A  vifit  to  Briflol  is  always 
a  fort  of  canvafs  ;  elfeit  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.     To  pafs  from  the  toils  of  a  {c{- 
fion  to  the  toils  of  a  canvafs,  is  the  furtheft 
thing   in  the    world  from  repofe.     I  could 
hardly  ferve  you  as  I  have  done^  and  court 
you  too.     Moft  of  you  have  heard,  that  I 
do  not  very  remarkably  fpare  myfelf  in  pub- 
lic bufinefs  ;  and  in  the  private  bufinefs  of 
my  conftituents   I  have   done  verv  near  as 
much  as  thofe  w^ho  have  nothins^  eifeto  do. 
My  canvafs  of  you  was  not  on  the  Change, 
nor  in  the  county  mxCetings,  nor  in  the  clubs 
of  this  city.     It  was  in  the  Houfc  of  Com- 
pions  ;  it  wa?  at  the  Cufiom- houfe  ;  it  was 
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at  the  Council  ;  it  was  at  the  Treafury  ;  it 
was  at  the  Admiralty.  I  canvafled  you 
through  your  affairs,  and  not  your  perfons. 
I  was  not  only  your  reprefentative  as  a  bo- 
dy ;  I  was  the  agent,  the  folicitor  of  indivi- 
duals ;  1  ran  about  wherever  your  affairs 
could  call  me  ;  and  in  adingfor  you  I  often 
appeared  rather  as  a  fLip-broker,  than  as  a 
member  of  parliament.  There  was  nothing 
toolaborious,  or  too  low  for  me  to  undertake. 
The  meannefs  of  the  bufinefs  was  raifed  by 
the  dignity  of  the  objed.  Iffome  leffer  mat- 
ters have  flipped  through  my  fingers,  it  was 
becaufc  I  filled  my  hands  too  full ;  and  in 
my  eagernefs  to  ferve  you,  took  in  more  than 
any  hands  could  grafp.  Several  gentlemen 
ftand  roundmewhoaremy  willing  witnrffes; 
and  there  are  others  who,  if  they  were  here, 
would  be  {\i\\  better  J  becaufe  they  would 
be  unwilling  witneffes  to  the  fame  truth.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  fummcr  refidence  in 
London,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  negociation 
at  the  Admiralty  for  your  trade,  that  I  was 
called  to  Briflol ;  and  this  late  vifit,  at  this 
late  day,  has  been  poliibly  in  prejudice  to 
your  affairs. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let 
me  fay,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  a  difpofiti- 
on,  or  a  right  to  complain,  I  liave  fome  caufe 
of  complaint  on  my  lidc.  With  a  petition  of 
this  city  in  my  hand,  paffcd  through  the  cor- 
poration 
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poration  without  a  diffenting  voice,  a  peti- 
tion in  iinifon  with  almoft  the  whole  voice 
of  the  kingdom,  (with  whole  formal  thanks 
I  was  covered  over)  whilll  I  laboureil  on  no 
Icfs  than  five  bills  for  a  public  reform,  and 
fought,  againft  the  oppofition  of  great  abili- 
ties, and  of  the  greatefl:  power,  every  claufe, 
and  every  word  of  the  largeft  of  thofe  bills, 
almoft  to  the  very  laft  day  of  a  very  long 
feffion  ;  all  this  time  a  canvafs  in  Briftol  was 
as  calmly  carried  on  as  if  I  were  dead.  I  was 
confidered  as  a  man  wholly  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  Whilft  I  watched,  and  fafted,  and 
fweated  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons — by  the 
moft  eafy  and  ordinary  arts  of  ele61ion,  by 
dinners  and  vifits,  by  "  How  do  you  do's," 
and, "  My  worthy  friends,"  1  was  to  be  quiet- 
ly moved  out  of  my  feat — and  promifes 
were  made,  and  engagements  entered  into, 
without  any  exception  or  referve,  as  if  my 
laborious  zeal  in  my  duty  had  been  a  regu- 
lar abdication  of  my  truft. 

To  open  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  this 
fubjed,  I  do  Gonfefs  however,  that  there 
were  other  times  bcfides  the  two  years  in 
which  I  did  vifityou,  when  I  was  not  whol- 
ly without  leifure  for  repeating  that  mark  of 
myrefped.  But  I  could  not  bring  my  mind 
to  fee  you.  You  remember,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  American  war  (that  asra  of  ca- 
lamity, difgrace  and  downfall,  an  a?ra  which 
po  feeling  mind  will  ever  mention  without 
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a  tear  for  England)  you  were  greatly  divid- 
ed ;  and  a  very  ftrong  body,  if  not  the  lirong- 
eft,opporeditfelf  to  the  madnefs  v^^hich  every 
art  and  every  power  were  employed  to  ren- 
der popular,   in  order  that  the  errors  of  the 
rulers  might  be  loft  in  the  general  blindnefs 
of  the   nation.     This  oppofition  continued 
until  after  our  great,    but  moil  unfortunate 
vidory  at  Long  Ifland.  Then  all  the  mounds 
and  banks  of  our  conftancy  were  borne  down 
at  once  ;  and  the  phrenfy  of  the  American 
war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.      This 
victory,  which  feemed  to  put  an  immediate 
end   to  all  difficulties,  perfeded  us  in  that 
fpirit  of  domination,  which  our  unparalleled 
profperity  had  but  too  long  nurtured.     We 
had  been  fo  very  powerful,  and  fo  very  prof- 
perous,   that  even  the  humbleft  of  us  were 
degraded    into     the     vices    and    follies    of 
kings.  We  loft  all  meafure  between  means 
and  ends  ;  and  our  headlong  dcftres  became 
our  politics  and  our  morals.     All  men  wlio 
wift:icd  for  peace,  or  retained  any  fentiments 
of  moderation,  were  overborne  or  filenced  -, 
and  this  city  was   led  by  every  artifice  (and 
proijably  with  the  more  management,  be- 
caufc  i  was  one  of  your  members)  to  diftin- 
^uilh  itfelf  by   its  zeal  for  that  fatal  caufc. 
In  this  temper  of  yours  and  of  my  mind,  I 
fhould  fooner  have  fled  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth,  than  have  fliewn  myfelf  here.   J, 
who   favv   in   every   American   vidory  (for 
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you  have  had  a  long  fei  ies  of  thefe  misfor- 
tunes) thegerm  and  feed  of  the  naval  powers 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  all  our  heat  and 
warmth  againft  America  was  only  hatching 
into  life, — I  fhould  not  have  been  a  wel- 
come vilitant  withthe  brow  and  the  language 
of  fuch  feeling?.  When  afterwards,  the 
other  face  of  your  calamity  was  turned  upoa 
you,  and  (hewed  itfelf  in  defeat  and  diftrefs, 
J  fhunned  you  full  as  much.  I  felt  fcrrely 
this  variety  in  our  wretchednefs ;  and  I  did 
not  wifh  to  have  the  leaft  appearance  of  in- 
fulting  you  with 'that  fhew  of  fuperiority, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  affijmed,  is  ge- 
nerally fufpedted  in  a  time  of  calamity,  from 
thofe  whofe  previous  warnings  have  beea 
dcfpifed.  I  could  not  bear  to  fliew  you  a 
rcprefentative  whofe  face  did  not  refletfl 
that  of  his  conflituents  J  a  face  that  could 
not  joy  in  your  joys,  and  forrow  in  your  for- 
rows.  But  time  at  length  has  made  us  all 
of  one  opinion  ;  and  we  have  all  opened  our 
eyes  on  the  true  nature  of  the  American 
war,  to  the  true  nature  of  ail  its  fucceffes 
and  all  its  failures. 

In  that  public  ftorm  too  I  had  my  private 
feelings.  I  had  feen  blown  down  and  prof- 
tri'.te  on  the  ground  feveral  of  thofe  houfes 
to  whom  I  \Aas  chiefly  indebted  for  the  ho- 
nour this  city  has  done  me.  I  confefs,  that 
whilft  the  wounds  of  thofe  I  loved  were  yet 
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green,  I  could  not  bear  to  fhew  tnyfelf  in 
pride  and  triumph  in  thatpl^ce  into  which 
their  partiality  had  brought  me,  and  to  ap- 
pear at  feafts  and  rejoicings,  in  the  midft  of 
the  grief  and  calamity  of  my  warm  friends, 
my  zealous  fupporters,  my  generous  bene- 
fadors.  This  is  a  true,  unvarnifhed,  undif- 
guifed  ftateof  the  affair.  You  will  judge  of  it. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  charges  in 
which  I  am  perfonally  concerned.  As  to 
the  other  matters  objected  againft  me,  which 
in  their  turn  I  fhall  mention  to  you,  remem- 
ber once  more  I  do  not  mean  to  extenuate 
or  excufe.  Why  fhould  I,  when  the  things 
charged  are  among  thofe  upon  which  I  found 
all  my  reputation  ?  What  would  be  left  to 
me,  if  1  myfelf  was  the  man,  who  foftencd, 
and  blended,  and  diluted,  and  weakened,  all 
the  diftinguifhing  colours  of  my  life,  foas  to 
leave  nothing  diftind  and  determinate  in 
my  whole  condud  ? 

It  has  been  faid,  and  it  is  the  fccond 
charge,  that  in  the  queftions  of  the  Irifh 
trade,  I  did  not  confult  the  mtereft  of  my 
conflituents,  or,  to  fpeak  out  ftrongly,  that 
1  rather  aded  as  a  native  of  Ireland,  than 
as  an  Englifh  member  of  parliament, 

I  certainly  have  very  warm  good  wiflies 
for  the  place  of  my  birth.    But  the  fpherc 
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of  my  duties  is  my  true  country.  It  was  as 
a  man  attached  to  your  interefls,  and  zea- 
lous for  the  confervation  of  your  power  and 
dignity,  that  I  aded  on  that  occafion,  and 
on  al!  occafions.  You  were  involved  in  the 
American  war.  A  new  world  of  policy  was 
opened,  to  which  it  was  neceffary  we  fhouid 
conform  whether  we  would  or  not ;  and 
my  only  thought  was  how  to  conform  to 
our  fituation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  unite 
to  this  kingdom,  in  profperity  and  in  affec- 
tion, whatever  remained  of  the  empire.  I 
was  true  to  my  old,  ftanding,  invariable 
principle,  that  all  things,  which  came  from 
Great  Britain,  fhouid  iffue  as  a  gift  of  her 
bounty  and  beneficence,  rather  than  as 
claims  recovered  againft  a  ftruggling  liti- 
gant J  or  at  leaft,  that  if  your  beneficence 
obtained  no  credit  in  your  conceffions,  yet 
that  they  fhouid  appear  the  falutary  provi- 
fions  of  your  wifdom  and  forefight ;  not  as 
things  wrung  from  you  with  your  blood, 
by  the  cruel  gripe  of  a  rigid  necefiity.  The 
firft  conceffions,  by  being  (much  againft  my 
will)  mangled  and  ftripped  of  the  parts 
which  were  neceffary  to  make  out  their  juft 
correfpondence  and  connexion  in  trade, 
w-ere  of  no  ufe.  The  next  year  a  feeble  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  the  thing  into  bet- 
ter Ihape.  This  attempt  (countenanced  by 
the  minifter)  on  the  very  firft  appearance 
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of  fome  popular  uneafmefs,  was,  after  acori- 
liderable  progrefs  through  the  houfe,  thrown 
out  by  him. 

What  was  the  confequence  ?  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Ireland  was  inftantly  in  a  flame. 
Threatened  by  foreigners,  and  as  they 
thought,  infulted  by  England,  they  refolved 
at  once  to  relifl:  the  power  of  France,  and  to 
call  off  yours.  As  for  us,  we  were  able  nei- 
ther to  proted  nor  to  reftrain  them.  Forty 
thoufand  men  were  raifed  and  difciplined 
without  commiflion  from  the  crown.  Two 
illegal  armies  were  feen  with  banners  dif- 
played  at  the  fiime  time,  and  in  the  fame 
country.  No  executive  magillrate,  no  judica- 
ture, in  Ireland,  would  acknowledge  the  le- 
gality of  the  army  which  bore  the  king's 
CommilFion ;  and  no  law,  or  appearance  of 
law  authorifed  the  army  commiiiioned  by  it- 
{qU.  In  this  unexampled  ftate  of  things, 
which  the  leaft  error,  the  leaft  trefpafsonthe 
right  or  left,  would  have  hurried  down  the 
precipice  into  an  abyfs  of  blood  and  confu- 
lion,  the  people  of  Ireland  demand  a  free- 
dom of  trade  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
They  interdict  all  commerce  between  the 
two  nations.  They  deny  all  new  fupply  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  although  in  time 
of  war.  They  Hint  the  trull  of  the  old  re- 
venue, given  for  two  years   to  all  the  king's 
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predecefTors,  to  fix  months.  The  Britifh 
Parh'ament  in  a  former  fefTion  frightened  into 
a  limited  concefflon  by  the  menaces  of  Ire- 
land, frightened  out  of  it  by  the  menaces  of 
England,  was  again  frightened  back  again, 
and  made  an  univcrfal  furrender  of  all  that 
had  been  thought  the  peculiar,  referved,  un- 
communicable  rights  of  England  j — The  ex- 
clufive  commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of 
the  Weft-Indies — all  the  enumerations  of 
the  ads  of  navigation — all  the  manufac- 
tures,— iron,  giafs,  even  the  laft  pledge  of 
jealoufy  and  pride,  the  intereft  hid  in  the 
fecret  of  our  hearts,  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice moulded  into  the  conftitution  of  our 
frame,  even  the  facred  fleece  itfelf,  all  went 
together.  No  referve  ;  no  exception ;  no 
debate  ;  no  difcullion.  A  fudden  light  broke 
in  upon  us  all.  It  broke  in,  not  through 
well-contrived  and  well-difpofed  windows, 
but  through  flaws  and  breaches  ;  through 
the  yawning  chafms  of  our  ruin.  We  were 
taught  wifdom  by  humiliation.  No  town  in 
England  prefumed  to  have  a  prejudice;  or 
dared  to  mutter  a  petition.  What  was 
worle,  the  v/hole  Parliament  of  England, 
which  retained  authority  for  nothing  but 
furrenders,  was  defpoiled  of  every  fliadow 
of  its  fuperintendance.  It  was,  without  any 
qualification,  denied  in  theory,  as  it  had 
been  trampled  upon  in  practice.  This  fcene 
C  of 
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of  fliame  and  difgrace,  has,  in  a  manner 
whilfl  I  am  fpeaking,  ended  by  the  perpe- 
tual eflabliihment  of  a  mihtary  power,  in 
the  dominions  of  this  crown  without  con- 
fent  of  the  Britifli  legiflature  *,  contrary  to 
the  poHcy  of  the  conftitution,  contrary  to 
the  declaration  of  right  :  and  by  this  your 
liberties  are  fwept  away  along  with  your  fu- 
preme  authority — and  both,  linked  together 
from  the  beginning,  have,  I  am  afraid,  both 
together  perifhed  for  ever. 

What!  Gentlemen,  was  1  not  to  forefee,. 
or  forefeeing,  was  1  not  to  endeavour  to 
fave  you  from  all  thefe  multiplied  mifchiefs 
and  difgraces?  Would  the  little,  filly  can- 
vafs  prattle  of  obeying  inftrudions,  and  hav- 
ing no  opinions  but  yours,  and  fuch  idle 
fenfelefs  tales,  which  amufe  the  vacant  ears 
of  unthinking  men,  have  faved  you  from 
"  the  pelting  of  that  pitilefs  ftorm,"  to 
which  the  loofe  improvidence,  the  cow'ardly 
rafhnefs  of  thofe  who  dare  not  look  danger 
in  the  face,  fo  as  to  provide  againft  it  in 
time,  have  expofed  this  degraded  nation, 
beat  down  and  proflrate  on  the  earth,  un- 
ilieltered,  unarmed,  unrefirting?  Was  I  an 
Irirtmian  on  that  day,  that  1  boldly  with- 
flood  our  pride  r  or  on  the  day  that  I  hung 
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down  my  head,  and  wept  in  fhame  and  fi- 
lence  over  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  ? 
I  became  unpopular  in  England  for  tl)e  one, 
and  in  Ireland  for  tiie  other.  What  then  ! 
What  oblii^ation  lay  on  me  to  be  popular  ? 
I  was  bound  to  ferve  both  kingdoms.  To 
be  pleafed  with  my  fervice,  was  their  affair, 
not  mine. 

I  was  an  Irifhman  in  the  Irilli  bufinefs, 
juft  as  much  as  1  was  an  American,  when 
on  the  fame  principles,  I  wiflied  you  to  con- 
cede to  America,  at  a  time  when  fhe  prayed 
concelTion  at  our  feet.  Juft  as  much  was  I 
an  American  when  I  wiihed  Parliament  to 
offer  terms  in  vidory,  and  not  to  wait  the 
well-chofen  hour  of  defeat,  for  making  good 
by  w^eaknefs,  and  by  fupplication,  a  claim 
of  prerogative,  pre  eminence,  and  autho- 
rity. 

Inftead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a 
point  of  duty,  to  kindle  with  your  paflions, 
had  you  all  been  as  cool  as  I  was,  you  would 
have  been  faved  difgraces  and  diftreffes  that 
are  unutterable.  Do  you  remember  our 
commiffion  ?  We  fent  out  a  folemn  embaffy 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  lav  the  Crown, 
the  Peerage,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
at  the  feet  of  the  American  Congrefs. 
That  our  difgrace  might  v.ant  no  fort  of 
C  2  bright- 
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brightening  and  burnifhing,  obferve  wha 
they  were  that  compofed  this  famous  em- 
baffy.  My  Lord  Carlifle  is  among  the  firft 
ranks  of  our  nobility.  He  is  the  identical 
man  who  but  two  years  before,  had  been 
put  forward,  at  the  opening  of  a  feffion  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as  the  mover  of  an 
haughty  and  rigorous  addrefs  againft  Ame- 
rica. He  was  put  in  the  front  of  the  em- 
baffy  of  fubmiirion.  Mr.  Eden  was  taken 
from  the  office  of  Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom  he 
was  then  under  fecretary  of  flate  ;  from  the 
office  of  that  Lord  Suffolk,  who  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
did  not  deign  to  enquire  where  a  Congrefs 
of  vagrants  was  to  be  found.  This  Lord 
Suffolk  fent  Mr.  Eden  to  find  thefe  va- 
grants, without  knowing  where  his  King's 
Generals  were  to  be  found,  who  were  joined 
in  the  fame  commiffion  of  fupplicating 
thofe  whom  they  were  fent  to  fubdue. 
They  enter  the  capital  of  America  only  to 
abandon  it  ^  and  thefe  affertors  and  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  dignity  of  England,  at  the 
tail  of  a  flying  army,  let  fly  their  Parthian 
fliafts  of  memorials  and  remonfirances  at 
random  behind  them.  Their  promifes  and 
their  offers,  their  flatteries,  their  menaces, 
were  all  defpifed  ;  and  we  were  favcd  the 
difgrace  of  their  formal  reception,  only  be- 
caulc  the  Congrefs  fcorned  to  receive  them; 
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whilft  the  State-houfc  of  independent  Phi- 
ladelphia opened  her  doors  to  the  pubhc 
entry  of  the  ambaffadors  of  France.  From 
war  and  blood,  we  went  i.o  fubmilfion  j  and 
from  fubmiffion  plunged  back  again  to  war 
and  blood ;  to  defolate  and  be  defolated, 
without  meafure,  hope,  or  end.  1  am  a 
Royalift,  1  blullied  for  this  degradation  of 
the  Crown.  I  am  a  Whig,  I  bluflied  for  the 
diihonour  of  Parliament.  lam  a  true  Eng- 
liHiman,  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the  difgrace 
of  England.  I  am  a  Man,  I  felt  for  the 
melancholy  reverfe  of  human  affairs,- in  the 
fall  of  the  firft  power  in  the  world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  black  and  bloody  characters  of 
the  American  war,  was  a  painful,  but  it  was 
a  neceffary  part  of  my  ]3ublic  duty.  For, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  not  your  fond  defires  or 
mine  that  can  alter  the  nature  of  things  j 
by  contending  a2;ainft  which  what  have  we 
got,  or  fhall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and  fhame? 
I  did  not  obey  your  in^ftrudions :  No.  [ 
conformed  to  the  inllruCtions  of  truth 
and  nature,  and  maintained  your  intereft, 
againft  your  opinions,  with  a  conflancy  that 
became  me.  A  reprefentative  worthy  of 
you,  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of  ftability.  I 
am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions  ^  but 
to  fuch  opinions  as  you  and  I  mujl  have  "five 
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vears  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  ilafh 
of  the  day.  I  knew  that  you  chofe  me,  in 
my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar 
of  the  flate,  and  not  a  weathercock  on  the 
lop  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and 
verfatihty^  and  of  noufe  but  to  indicate  the 
fhiftings  of  every  fafhionable  gale.  Would 
to  God,  the  value  of  mv  fentiments  on  Ire- 
land and  on  America  had  been  at  this  day  a 
fubjeCt  of  doubt  and  difcuffion  !  No  matter 
what  my  fufferings  had  been,  fo  that  this 
kingdom  had  kept  the  authority  1  wifhed 
it  to  maintain,  by  a  grave  forefight,  and  by 
an  equitable  temperance  in  the  ufe  of  its 
power. 

The  next  article  of  charge  on  my  public 
condud,  and  that  which  J  find  rather  the 
moft  prevalent  of  all,  is  Lord  Beauchamp's 
bill.  1  mean  his  bill  of  laft  felfion  for  re- 
forming; the  law-procefs  concerning  im- 
prifonment.  It  is  faid,  to  aggravate  the 
offence,  that  1  treated  the  petition  of  this 
city  with  contempt  even  in  prefcnting  it  to 
the  Houfe,  and  cxprcffcd  rayfclf  in  terms  of 
marked  difrcfpcd.  Had  this  latter  part  of 
the  cliarge  been  true,  no  merits  on  the  fide 
of  the  queftion  which  1  took,  could  polFibly 
excufe  me.  But  I  am  incapable  of  treating 
this  city  with  difrefped.  Very  fortunately, 
at  tjiis  minute  (if  my  bad  eyefight  does  not 
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deceive  me)  *  the  worthy  gentleman  de- 
puted on  this  bufinefs  ftands  diredlly  before 
me.  To  him  1  appeal,  whether  I  did  not, 
though  it  militated  with  my  oldeft  and  my 
moft  recent  public  opinions,  deliver  the 
petition  with  a  firong,  and  more  than  ufual 
recommendation  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Houfe,  on  account  of  the  charad^er  and 
confequence  of  thofe  who  figned  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  worthy  gentleman  will  tell  you, 
that  the  very  day  1  received  it,  I  applied  to 
the  Solicitor,  now  the  Attorney  General,  to 
give  it  an  immediate  confideration  ;  and  he 
moft  obliginc^ly  and  inftantly  confented  to 
employ  a  great  deal  of  his  very  valuable 
time,  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  bill.  I 
attended  the  Committee  with  all  poffible 
care  and  diligence,  in  order  that  every  ob- 
jedlion  of  yours  might  meet  Vvith  a  foluti- 
on  ;  or  produce  an  alteration.  I  entreated 
your  learned  Recorder  (always  ready  in  bu- 
finefs in  which  you  take  a  concern)  to  at- 
tend. But  what  will  you  fay  to  thofe  who 
blame  me  for  fupporting  Lord  Beauchamp's 
bill,  as  a  difrefpedful  treatment  of  your 
petition,  when  you  hear,  that  out  of  refpedt 
to  you,  I  myfelf  was  the  caufe  of  the  lofs 
of  that  very  bill  .?  for  the  noble  Lord  who 
brought  it   in,  and  who,    I   muft   fay,   has 
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much  merit  for  this  and  fome  other  mea- 
fures,  at  my  requeft  confented  to  put  it  off 
for  a  Vv^eek,  which  the  Speaker's  illnefs 
lengthened  to  a  fortnight  j  and  then  the 
frantic  tumult  about  Popery,  drove  that  and 
every  rational  buiinefs  from  the  Houfe.  So 
that  if  ]  chofe  to  miake  a  defence  of  myfelf, 
on  the  little  principles  of  a  culprit  pleading 
in  hisexculp?ition,lmight  not  only  fecure  my 
acquittal,  but  make  merit  with  the  oppofers 
of  the  bill.  But  I  iliall  do  no  fuch  thing. 
The  truth  is,  that  1  did  occafion  the  lofs  of 
the  bill,  and  by  a  delay  caufed  by  my  re- 
fped  to  you.  But  fuch  an  event  was  never 
in  my  contemplation.  And  I  am  fo  far  from 
taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that  meafure, 
that  1  cannot  fufEciently  lament  my  mif- 
fortune,  if  but  one  man,  who  ought  to  be 
at  large,  has  paffed  a  year  in  prifon  by  my 
means,  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  debtors,  f 
confcfs  judgment.  I  owe,  what,  if  ever  it 
be   in    my  power,    I    fhall    moft    certainly 

pay, ample    atonement,    and    ufurious 

amends  to  liberty  and  humanity  for  my  un- 
happy lapfe.  For,  Gentlemen,  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  bill  was  a  law  of  juftice  and  policy, 
as  far  as  it  went ;  I  fay  as  far  as  it  went,  for 
its  fault  was  its  being,  in  the  remedial  part, 
miferably  defe6live. 

There 
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There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law 
with  relation  to  civil  debts.  One  is,  that 
every  man  is  prefumed  folvent.  A  prefump - 
tion,  in  innumerable  cafes,  directly  againil: 
truth.  Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on 
a  fuppofition  of  ability  and  fraud,  to  be  co- 
erced his  liberty  until  he  makes  payment. 
By  this  means,  in  all  cafes  of  civil  infolven- 
cy,  without  a  pardon  from  his  creditor,  he 
is  to  be  imprifoned  for  life  : — and  thus  a  mi- 
ferable  millaken  invention  of  artificial  fci* 
ence,  operates  to  change  a  civil  into  a  cri- 
minal judgment,  and  to  fcourge  misfortune 
or  indifcretion  with  a  punilliment  which 
the  law  does  not  inflid  on  the  greateft 
crimes. 

The  next  fault  is,  that  the  infliding  of 
that  punifhment  is  not  on  the  opinion  of 
an  equal  and  public  judge  3  but  is  referred 
to  the  arbitrary  difcretion  of  a  private,  nay 
interefted,  and  irritated,  individual.  He^ 
who  formally  is,  and  fubftantially  ought  to 
be,  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
miniftcrial,  a  mere  executive  inftrument  of 
a  private  man,  who  is  at  once  judge  and 
party.  Every  idea  of  judicial  order  is  fub- 
verted  by  this  procedure.  If  the  infolven- 
cy  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punifhed  with 
arbitrary  imprifonment  ?  If  it  be  a  crime,  , 
why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to 
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pardon  without  difcretion,  or  to  pun ifli  with- 
out mercy  and  without  meafure  ? 

To  thefe  faults,  grofs  and  cruel  faults  in 
our  law,  the  excellent  principle  of  Lord 
Beauchamp's  bill  applied  fome  fort  of  re- 
medy. 1  know  tiiat  credit  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  ;  but  equity  muft  be  preferved  too  -, 
and  it  is  impoffible,  that  any  thing  ihould 
be  neceffary  to  commerce,  which  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  juftice.  The  principle  of  cre- 
dit was  not  weakened  by  that  bill.  God 
forbid  !  The  enforcement  of  that  credit  was 
only  put  into  the  fame  public  judicial  hands 
on  which  we  depend  for  our  lives,  and  all 
that  makes  life  dear  to  us.  But,  indeed, 
this  bufinefs  was  taken  up  too  warmly  both 
here  and  elfewhere.  The  bill  was  extreme- 
ly miftaken.  It  w^as  fuppofed  to  enad  what 
it  never  enaded;  and  complaints  were  made 
of  claufes  in  it  as  novelties,  which  exifted 
before  the  noble  Lord  that  brought  in  the 
bill  was  born.  There  was  a  fallacy  that 
run  through  the  whole  of  the  objcdions. 
The  gentlemen  who  oppofed  the  bill,  al- 
ways argued,  as  if  the  option  lay  between 
that  bill  and  the  antient  law. — But  this  is 
a  grand  miftake.  For  pradically,  the  op- 
tion is  between,  not  that  bill  and  the  old 
law,  but  between  that  bill  and  thofe  occa- 
^onal  laws  called  a6ls  of  grace.     For  the 
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operation  of  the  old  law  is  fo  favage,  and 
{o  inconvenient  to  fociety,  that  for  a  long 
time  paft,  once  in  every  parliament,  and 
lately  twice,  the  legiflature  has  been  obliged 
to  make  a  general  arbitrary  jail-delivery, 
and  at  once  to  fet  open,  by  its  fovereign 
authority,  all  the  prifons  in  England. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  relifhed  ads  of  grace; 
nor  ever  fubmitted  to  them  but  from  de- 
fpair  of  better.     They  are  a  dilhonourable 
invention,  by   which,  not  from  humanity, 
not    from  policy,    but  merely  becaufe  we 
have    not    room    enough    to    hold    thefs 
victims  of  the  abfurditv  of  our  laws,    we 
turn  loofe   upon  the  public  three   or  four 
thoufand  naked  wretches,  corrupted  by  the 
habits,  debafed  by  the  ignominy  of  a  pri- 
fon.     If  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  thofe 
carcafes  as  a  natural  fecurity  for  his  proper- 
ty, 1  am  fure  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  deprive- 
him  of  that  fecurity.    But  if  the  few  pounds 
of  flefh  were  not  neceifary  to  his  fecurity, 
we  had  not  a  right    to  detain  the  unfortu- 
nate debtor,  without  any  benefit  at  all  to  the 
perfon  who  confined  him. — Take  it  as  you 
will,  we  commit  injuflice.   Now  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  bill  intended  to  do  deliberately,  and 
with  great  caution  and  circumfpe6tion,  np- 
on  each  f      ral  cafe,  and  with  all  attention 
to  the  juit  L.aimant,  what  ads  of  grace  do 
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in  a  much  greater  meafure,  and  with  very 
little  care,  caution,  or  deliberation. 

I  fufped  that  here  too,  if  we  contrive  to 
oppofe  this  bill,  we  fhall  be  found  in  a  ftrug- 
gle  againft  the  nature  of  things.  For  as  we 
grow  enlightened,  the  public  will  not  bear, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  whole  armies  of  prifoners  ;  nor, 
at  their  own  expence,  fubmit  to  keep  jails 
as  a  fort  of  garrifons,  merely  to  fortify  the 
abfurd  principle  of  making  men  judges  in 
their  own  caufe.  For  credit  has  little  or  no 
concern  in  this  cruelty.  I  fpeak  in  a  com- 
mercial alTembly.  You  know,  that  credit 
is  given,  becaufe  capital  mufl:  be  employed  j 
that  men  calculate  the  chances  of  infolven- 
cy  :  and  they  either  withhold  the  credit,  or 
make  the  debtor  pay  the  rifque  in  the  price. 
The  counting-houfe  has  no  alliance  with  the 
jail.  Holland  underftands  trade  as  well  as  we, 
and  fhe  has  done  much  more  than  this  ob- 
noxious bill  intended  to  do.  There  was  not 
when  Mr.  Howard  vifited  Holland,  more 
than  one  prifoner  for  debt  in  the  great  city  of 
Rotterdam.  Altho'  Lord  Beauchamp's  a£t 
(which  was  previous  to  this  bill,  and  in- 
tended to  feel  the  way  for  it)  has  already 
preferved  liberty  to  thoufands  j  and  though 
it  is  not  three  years  fincc  the  laft  adt  of  grace 
pafTed,   yet  by  Mr,  Howard's  laft  account, 
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there  were  near  three  thoufand  again  in 
jail.  I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  with- 
out remarking,  that  his  labours  and  wri- 
tings have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  vifited  all  Eu- 
rope,—  not  to  furvey  the  fumptuoufnefs  of 
palaces,  or  the  ftatelinefs  of  temples  ;  not  to 
make  accurate  neafurements  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  fcale  of 
the  curiofity  of  modern  art  ;  not  to  colledt 
medals,  or  collate  manufcripts  : — but  to  dive 
into  the  depths  of  dungeons  ;  to  plunge  into 
the  infedion  of  hofpitals  ;  to  furvey  the 
manlions  of  forrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the 
gage  and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  deprellion, 
and  contempt  ;  to  remember  the  forgotten, 
to  attend  to  the  negleded,  to  vifit  the  for- 
faken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  dif- 
treffes  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan 
is  orig^inal ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it 
is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  difco- 
very  ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Al- 
ready the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more 
or  lefs  in  every  country  :  I  hope  he  will  an- 
ticipate his  final  reward,  by  feeing  all  its 
effects  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He  w'ill 
receive,  not  by  retail  but  in  grofs,  the  re- 
ward of  thofe  who  vifit  the  prifoner  ;  and 
he  has  ^o  foreftalled  and  monopolized  this 
branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  1  trufi, 
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little  room  to  merit  by  fuch  ads  of  benevo- 
lence hereafter. 

Nothing  remains  now  to  trouble  you  with, 
but  the  fourth  charge  againft  me — the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  bufi* 
nefs  clofely  conneded  with  the  reft.  They 
are  all  on  one  and  the  fame  principle.  My 
little  fchemeofcondud,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  all  ar- 
ranged. I  could  do  nothing  but  what  1  have 
done  on  this  fubjedl,  without  confounding 
the  whole  train  of  ray  ideas,  and  difturbing 
the  whole  order  of  my  life.  Gentlemen,  I 
ought  to  apologize  to  you,  for  feeming  to 
think  any  thing  at  all  neceffary  Ui  be  faid 
upon  this  matter.  The  calumny  is  fitter  to 
be  fcrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  in- 
cendiaries, with  '"'  No  Popery,"  on  walls  and 
doors  of  devoted  houfes,  than  to  be  men- 
tioned in  any  civilifed  company.  I  had 
heard,  that  the  fpirit  of  difcontent  on  that 
fubjedt  was  very  prevalent  here.  With 
pleafure  I  find  that  I  have  been  grofsly  mif- 
informed.  If  it  exilis  at  all  in  this  city,  the 
laws  have  crufiied  its  exertions,  and  our  mo- 
rals have  fhamed  its  appearance  in  day-light. 
I  have  purfued  this  fpirit  w-herever  I  could 
trace  it ;  but  it  ftill  fled  from  me.  It  was  a 
ghoft,  which  all  had  heard  of,  but  none  had 
fcen.  None  would  acknowledge  that  he 
thought  the  public  proceeding  with  regard 
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to  our  Catholic  difTcnters  to  be  blameable ; 
but  feveral  were  forry  it  had  made  an  ill  im- 
prefTion  upon  others,  and  that  my  intereft 
was  hurt  by  my  (liare  in  the  bufmefs.  I 
find  with  fatisfadion  and  pride,  that  not 
above  four  or  five  in  this  city  (and  I  dare 
fay  thefe  miflcd  by  fome  grofs  mifreprefcn- 
tation)  have  figned  that  fymbol  of  delufion 
and  bond  of  fedition,  that  libel  on  the  nati-r 
onal  religion  and  English  character,  the  Pro- 
tcftant  AlTociation.  It  is  therefore,  Gen- 
tlemen, not  by  Vvay  of  cure  but  of  preven- 
tion, and  left  .the  arts  of  wicked  men  may 
prevail  over  the  integrity  of  any  one  amongft 
us,  that  I  think  it  necelfary  to  open  to  you 
the  merits  of  this  tranfadion  pretty  much 
at  lar^e  ;  and  I  beg  your  patience  upon  it  : 
for,  although  the  reafonings  that  have  beea 
ufed  to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little  force, 
and  tho'  the  authority  of  the  men  concerned 
in  this  ill  defign  is  not  very  impofing  ;  yet 
the  audacioufnefs  of  thefe  confpirators 
againft  the  national  honour,  and  the  exten- 
five  wickednefs  of  their  attempts,  have  raif- 
ed  perfons  of  little  importance  to  a  degree  of 
evil  eminence,  and  imparted  a  fort. of  finifter 
dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin 
in  only  the  meaneft  and  blindefi  malice. 

Jn  explaining  to  you  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  which  have  been  complained  of, 
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I  will  ftate  to  you, — firft,  the  thing  that  was 
done ; — next,  the  perfons  who  did  it  -, — 
and,  laftly,  the  grounds  and  reafons  upon 
which  the  legiflature  proceeded  in  this  deh- 
berate  ad  of  pubHc  juftice  and  pubHc  pru- 
dence. 

Gentlemen,  The  condition  of  our  nature 
is  fuch,  that  v;e  buy  our  bleflings  at  a  price. 
The  Reformation,  one  of  the  greateft  peri- 
ods of  human  improvement,  was  a  time  of 
trouble  and  confufion.  The  vaft  ftrudurc 
of  fuperftitionand  tyranny,  which  had  been 
for  ages  in  rearing,  and  which  was  combined 
with  the  intereft  of  the  great  and  of  the  ma- 
ny ;  which  w^as  moulded  into  the  laws,  the 
manners,  and  civil  inftitutions  of  nation^, 
and  blended  with  the  frame  and  policy  of 
ftates  ;  could  not  be  brought  to  the  ground 
without  a  fearful  ftrug;gle  ;  nor  could  it  fall 
without  a  violent  concuflion  of  itfelf  and  all 
about  it.  When  this  great  revolution  was 
attempted  in  a  more  regular  mode  by  £^o- 
vernment,  it  was  oppofed  by  plots  and  fe- 
ditions  of  the  people  ;  when  by  popular  ef- 
forts, it  was  reprelTed  as  rebellion  by  the 
hand  of  power,  and  bloody  executions  (of- 
ten bloodily  returned)  marked  the  whole  of 
its  progrefs  through  all  its  ftages.  The  af- 
fairs of  religion,  which  arc  no  longer  heard 
of  in  the  tumult  of  our  prefent  contentions, 
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made  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  wars  and 
politics  of  that  time;  the  enthufiafm  of  re- 
ligion threw  a  i^loom  over  the  politics  ;V>and 
political  intercils  poifoned  and  perverted  tl>e 
fpirit  of  religion  upon  all  tides.  The  Fro- 
teftant  religion  in  that  violent  flrugg.'e,  in- 
fcded,  as  the  Popiili  had  been  before,  by- 
worldly  interefls  and  worldly  pafTions,  be- 
came a  perfecutor  in  its  turn,  fometimes  of 
the  new  feds,  which  carried  their  own  prin- 
ciples further  than  it  was  convenient  to  the 
original  reformers ;  and  always  of  the  body 
from  whom  they  parted  •,  and  this  perfecu- 
ting  fpirit  arofe,  not  only,  from  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  retaliation,  but  from  the  mercilefs 
policy  of  fear. 

It  was  long  before  the  fpirit  of  true  piety 
and  true  wifdom,  involved  in  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  could  be  depurated 
from  the  dre2[S  and  feculence  of  the  con- 
tention with  which  it  was  carried  through. 
However,  until  this  be  done,  the  Reforma- 
tion is  not  complete  ;  and  thofe  who  think 
themfelves  good  Protefiants,  from  their  ani- 
mofitv  to  others,  are  in  that  refj^ed  no  Pro- 
teftants  at  all.  It  was  at  firrt  th.ought  ne- 
cefTary,  perhaps,  to  oppofe  to  Popery  ano- 
ther Poperv,  to  get  the  better  of  it.  What- 
ever was  tiic  caufe,  laws  were  made  in  many 
countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in  particular, 
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againft  Papifts,  which  are  as  bloody  as  any 
of  thofe  which  had  been  enaded  by  the 
Popifii  princes  and  ftates  ;  and  where  thofe 
jaws  were  not  bloody,  in  my  o})inion,  they 
were  worfe  ;  as  they  were  llow,  cruel  out- 
rages on  our  nature,  and  kept  men  alive 
only  to  infult  in  their  perfons,  every  one 
of  the  ri2.hts  and  feelings  of  humanity.  I 
pafs  thofe  ftatutes,  becaufe  I  would  fpare 
your  pious  ears  the  repetition  of  fuch  fhock- 
ina;  things  ;  and  I  come  to  that  particular 
law,  the  repeal  of  which  has  produced  fo 
many  unnatural  and  unexpeckfl  confe- 
qutnces. 

A  ftatute  was  fabricated  in  the  year 
1699,  ^y  "^"^^^ch  ^^^  faying  mafs  (a  church- 
fervice  in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  exadly  the 
fame  as  our  Liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  and 
containing  no  ofTence  whatfoever  againft  the 
laws,  or  againft  2;ood  morals)  was  forged 
into  a  crime  puni(hable  with  perpetual  im- 
prifonment.  "The  teaching  fchool,  an  uCq- 
iul  and  virtuous  occupation,  even  the  teach- 
ing in  a  private  family,  was  in  every  Catho- 
lic fubjeded  to  the  fame  unproportioned 
punifhment.  Your  indufiry,  and  the  bread 
of  your  children,  was  taxed  for  a  pecuniary 
reward  to  ftimulate  avarice  to  do  what 
nature  refufed,  to  inform  and  j)rofecute  on 
tliis  law.  Every  Roman  Catholic  was,  un- 
der 
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der  the  fame  ad,  to  forfeit  his  eftate  to  his 
ncarefl  Proteftant  relation,  until,  through  a 
profeffion  of  what  he  did  not  beheve,  he 
redeemed  by  his  hypocrify,  what  the  law 
had  transferred  to  the  kinfman  as  the  re- 
compence  of  his  profligacy.  When  thus 
turned  out  of  doors  from  his  paternal  eftate, 
he  was  difabled  from  acquiring  any  other  by 
any  induOry,  donation,  or  charity  ;  but  was 
rendered  a  foreigner  in  his  native  Jand,only 
becaufe  he  retained  therehgion,  alongj  with 
the  property,  handed  down  to  him^  from 
thofe  who  had  been  the  old  inhabitants  of 
that  land  before  him. 

Does  any  one  who  hears  me  approve  this 
fcheme  of  things,  or  think  there  is  common 
juftice,  common  fenfe,  or  common  honefty 
in  any  part  of  it?  If  any  docs,  let  him  fay 
it,  and  I  am  ready  to  difcufs  the  point  with 
temper  and  candour.  But  infcead  of  approv- 
ing, I  perceive  a  virtuous  indignation  begin- 
ning to  rife  in  your  minds  on  the  mere  cold 
ftating  of  the  ftatute. 

But  what  will  you  feel,  when  you  know 
from  hiftory  how  this  ftatute  pafTed,  and 
what  were  the  motives,  and  what  the  mode 
of  making  it  ?  A  party  in  this  nation,  ene- 
mies to  the  fyftem  of  the  Revolution,  were 
in  oppofition  to  the  government  of  King 
D  2^  William 
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William.     They  knew,  that  our   glorious 
deliverer  was  an  enemy  to  all  perfecution. 
They  knew  that  he  came  to  free  us  from 
flavery  and  Popery,  out  of  a  country,  where 
a  third  of  the  people  a'e  contented  Catho- 
lics  under  a   Proteftant  government.     He 
cam.e  with  a  part  of  his  army  compofed  of 
thofe  very  Catholics,  to  overfet  the  power  of 
a  Popilli   prince.     Such  is  the   effedl  of  a 
tolerating   fpirit  ;    and    fo  much  is   liberty 
ferved  in  every  way,  and  by  all  perfons,  by 
a  manly  adherence  to    its  own   principles. 
"Whilft  freedom  is  true  to  itfelf,  every  thing 
becomes  fubjed  to  it;  and  its  very  adver- 
faries  are  an  inftrument  in  its  hands. 

The  party  I  fpeak  of  (like  fome  amongfi: 
us  who  would  difparage   the  beft  friends  of 
their  country)  refolved   to  make   the  king 
either  violate  his  principles  of  toleration,  or 
incur  the  odium  of  protecting  Papifis.  They 
therefore  brought  in  this  bill,  and  made  it 
purpofely  wicked  and  abfurd  that  it  mis^ht 
be  rejected.     The  then  court-party,  difco- 
vering  their  game,    turned    the    tables  on 
them,  and  returned  their  bill  to  them  fluff- 
ed with  fiill  greater  al>furdities,  that  its  lofs 
might  lie  upon  its  original  authors.     They, 
lindins,  tlieir  own  ball  thrown  back  to  them, 
kicked  it  back  again   to  tlieir  adverfarics. 
And  thus  this  ad,  loaded  with   the  double 
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injuftice  of  two  parties,  neither  of  whom  in- 
tended to  pafs,  what  they  hoped  the  other 
would  be  pcrfuaded  to  reject,  went  through 
the  legillature  contrary  to  the  real  wifh  of 
all  parts  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that 
compofed  it.  In  this  manner  thefe  infolent 
and  profligate  factions,  as  if  they  were  play- 
ing with  balls  and  counters,  made  a  fport 
of  the  fortunes  and  the  liberties  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  Other  a6ts  of  perfecution 
have  been  a(^s  of  malice.  7  his  was  a  fub- 
verfion  of  juilice  from  wantonnefs  and  pe- 
tulance. Look  into  the  hiflory  of  BiHiop 
Burnet.     He  is  a  witnefs  without  exception. 

The  effeds  of  the  ad  have  been  a^  raii"- 
chievous,  as  its  origin  was  ludicrous  and 
fhameful.  From  that  time  every  perfon  of 
that  communion,  lay  and  ecclefiaflic,  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  face  of  day. 
The  clergy,  concealed  in  garrets  of  private 
houfes,  or  obliged  to  take  a  Ihelter  (hardly 
fafe  to  themfelves,  but  infinitely  dangerous 
to  their  country)  under  the  privilep;e3  of 
foreign  minifters,  officiated  as  their  fer- 
vants,  and  under  their  proteciiori.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  condemned  to 
beggary  and  to  ignorance  in  their  native 
land,  have  been  obliged  to  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  letters,  at  the  hazard  of  all  their 
other  principles,  from  the  charity  of  your 
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enemies.  They  have  been  taxed  to  their 
ruin  at  the  pleafure  of  neceffitous  and  pro- 
fligate relations,  and  according  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  their  neceirity  and  proiiigacy.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  many  and  afFeding. 
S^ome  of  them  are  known  by  a  friend  who 
f^ands  near  me  in  this  hall.  It  is  but  fix 
or  feven  years  fince  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Malony,  a  man  of  morals,  neither 
guilty  nor  accufed  of  any  thing  noxious  to 
the  ftate,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment  for  exercifing  the  functions  of 
his  religion  ;  and  after  lying  in  jail  two 
or  three  years,  was  relieved  by  the  mercy 
of  government  from  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  on  condition  of  perpetual  banifhment. 
A  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  a 
Talbot,  a  name  refpectable  in  this  county, 
Vv'hilfi  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its  concern, 
was  hauled  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey 
among  common  felons,  and  only  efcaped  the 
fame  doom,  cither  by  fome  error  in  the 
procefs,  or  that  the  wretch  who  brought 
him  there  could  not  diredly  defcribe  his 
perfon  ;  I  now  forget  wh  ch. — In  fliort,  the 
perfccution  would  never  have  relented  for 
a  moment,  if  the  judges,  fuperfeding  (though 
witli  an  ambiguous  example-)  the  ilrid  rule 
of  their  artificial  duty  by  the  higher  obli- 
gation of  their  confciencc,  did  not  conflant- 
ly  throw  every  difllculty  in  the  way  of  fuch 
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informers.  But  fo  ineffedual  is  the  power 
of  legal  evafion  cgainit  legal  iniquity,  that 
it  was  but  the  other  day,  that  a  lady  of 
condition,  beyond  the  middle  of  life,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  ftripped  of  her  whole 
fortune  by  a  near  relation,  to  whom  fhehad 
been  a  friend  and  bcnefa<i^or  :  and  (he  muft 
have  been  totally  ruined,  witliout  a  power 
of  rcdrcfs  or  mitigation  from  the  courts  of 
law,  had  not  the  legiflature  itfcLf  ruihed  in, 
and  by  a  fpecial  ad  of  Parliament  refcued 
her  from  the  injuftice  of  its  own  f^atutes. 
One  of  the  ads  authorifing  fuch  things  was 
that  which  we  in  part  repealed,  knowing 
what  our  duty  was  ;  and  doing  that  duty 
as  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  as  good  Pro- 
teftants,  and  as  good  citizens.  Let  him 
ftand  forth  that  difapproves  what  we  have 
done  ! 

Gentlemen,  Bad  laws  are  the  worft  fort 
of  tyranny.  In  fuch  a  country  as  this,  they 
are  of  all  bad  things  the  worft,  worfe  by 
far  than  any  where  elfe  ;  and  they  derive 
a  particular  malignity  even  from  the  wifdoni 
and  found nefs  of  the  reft  of  our  inftituti- 
ons.  For  very  obvious  reafons  you  cannot 
truft  the  Crown  with  a  difpeniing  power 
over  any  of  your  laws.  However,  a  go- 
vernment, be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  will,  in 
the  exercife  of  a  difcretionary  power,  dif- 
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criminate  times  and  perfons ;  and  will  not 
ordinarily  purfiie  any  man,  when  its  own 
fafety  is  not  concerned.  A  mercenary  in- 
former knows  no  diliindion.  Under  fuch 
a  fyftem,  the  obnoxious  people  are  flaves, 
not  only  to  the  government,  but  they  live 
at  the  mercy  of  every  individual ;  they  are 
at  once  the  flaves  of  the  whole  communitv, 
and  of  every  part  of  it  j  and  the  worft  and 
moll  unmerciful  men  are  thofe  on  whofe 
goodnefs  they  moft  depend. 

In  this  fituation  men  not  only  flirink 
from  the  frowns  of  a  ftern  magiftrate  ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  very  fpe- 
cies.  The  feeds  of  deftru6tion  are  fown  in 
civil  intercourfe,  in  focial  habitudes.  The 
blood  of  wholefome  kindred  is  infeded. 
Their  tables  and  beds  are  furrounded  with 
fnares.  All  the  means  given  by  Providence 
to  make  life  fiife  and  comfortable,  are  per- 
verted into  inftruments  of  terror  and  tor- 
ment. This  fpecics  of  univerfal  fubfervi- 
cncy,  that  makes  the  very  fervant  who 
waits  behind  your  chair,  the  arbiter  of 
your  life  and  fortune,  has  fuch  a  tendency 
to  degrade  and  debafe  mankind,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  alTur^ed  and  liberal  ftate 
of  mind,  which  alone  can  make  us  what 
we  ought  to  be,  tliat  I  vow  to  God  I  would 
iooner  bring  myfelf  to  put  a  man  to  imme- 
diate 
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diate  death  for  opinions  I  difllked,  and  Co 
to  get  rid  of  tlie  oian  and  his  opinions  at 
once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverifh  be- 
ing, tainted  with  the  ja:l-diftempcr  of  a 
contagious  fervitude,  to  keep  him  above 
ground,  an  animated  mafs  of  putrefadlion, 
corrupted  himfelf,  and  corrupting  all  about 
him. 

The  ad  repealed  was  of  this  dircd  ten- 
dency ;  and  it  w-as  made  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  related  to  you.  I  will  now 
tell  you  by  whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was 
brought  into  Parliament.  1  find  it  has  been 
induftrioufly  given  out  in  this  city  (from 
kindnefs  to  me  unqueflionably)  that  I  was 
the  mover  or  the  feconder.  The  fad  is,  I 
did  not  once  open  my  lips  on  the  fubjedl 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  bill.  I 
do  not  fay  this  as  difclaiming  my  fhare  in- 
that  meafure.  Very  far  from  it.  I  inform 
you  of  this  fad,  leil  1  fhould  feem  to  arro- 
gate to  myfelf  the  merits  which  belong  to 
others.  To  have  been  the  man  chofen  out 
to  redeem  our  fellows-citizens  from  flav.ery  j 
to  purify  our  laws  from  abfurdity  and  in- 
juftice  ;  and  to  cleanfe  our  religion  from 
the  blot  and  Oain  of  perfecution,  would  be 
an  honour  and  happinefs  to  which  my 
whhes  would  undoubtedly  afpire  ;  but  to 
which  nothing  but  my  wifhes  could  poili- 

bly 
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bly  have  entitled  me.  That  great  work 
was  in  hands  in  every  refped  far  better 
quahfied  than  mine.  The  mover  of  the  bill 
was  Sir  George  Savile. 

When  an  ad  of  great  and  fignal  huma- 
nity was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the 
weight  and   authority   that   belonged  to  it, 
the  world  could  caft  its  eyes  upon  none  but 
him.     I   hope  that  few  things,  w^hich  have 
a   tendency    to    blefs    or    to    adorn    life, 
have  wholly  efcaped  my  obfervation  in  my 
paffage  through  it.     1  have  fought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that    gentleman,  and    have 
feen  him   in  all  fituations.     He  is   a  true 
genius ;  with  anunderftandingvigorous,  and 
acute,  and  refined,  and  diftinguilhing  even 
to  excefs  ;   and  illuminated  with  a  moft  un- 
bounded, peculiar,  and  original  caft  of  ima- 
gination.     With   thefe  he   pofleiTes   many 
external  and  inftrumental  advantages  ;  and 
he  makes  ufe  of  them  all.     His  fortune  is 
among  the  largeft  ;  a  fortune  which,  wholly 
unincumbered,  as  it  is,  with  one  finglecharge 
from  luxury,  vanity,  or  excefs,  finks  under 
the  benevolence  of  its  difpenfer.  This  pri- 
vate benevolence,   expanding  itfelf  into  pa- 
triotifm,   renders  his  whole  being  the  eftatc 
of  the  public,  in  which  he  has  not  refervcd 
a  pccidhnn  for   himfelf  of  profit,   diverfion, 
or  relaxation.     During  the  felfion,  the  firft 
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in,  and  the  laft  out  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons J  he  pafTes  from  the  fenate  to  the 
camp;  and,  feldom  feeing  the  feat  of  his 
anceftors,  he  is  always  in  Parhament  to 
ferve  his  country,  or  in  the  field  to  defend 
it.  But  in  all  well  wrought  compofitions, 
fome  particulars  fland  out  more  emi- 
nently than  the  reft  ;  and  the  things  which 
will  carry  his  name  to  pofterity,  are  his  two 
bills  ;  I  mean  that  for  a  limitation  of  the 
claims  of  the  crown  upon  landed  eftates  ; 
and  this  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. By  the  former,  he  has  emancipated 
property  ;  by  the  latter,  he  has  quieted 
confcience  ;  and  by  both,  he  has  taught 
that  grand  leffon  to  government  and  fub- 
jed, — no  longer  to  regard  each  other  as 
adverfe  parties. 

Such  was  the  mover  of  the  a6l  that  Is 
complained  of  by  men,  who  are  not  quite 
fo  good  as  he  is ;  an  a6l,  moft  alTuredly  not 
brought  in  by  him  from  any  partiality  to 
that  fe6l  which  is  the  objed  of  it.  For, 
among  his  faults,  I  really  cannot  help  reck- 
oning a  greater  degree  of  prejudice  againfi: 
that  people,  than  becomes  fo  wife  a  man. 
I  know  that  he  inclines  to  a  fort  of  difguft, 
mixed  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  afpe- 
rity,  to  the  fyftem  ;  and  he  has  few,  or 
rather  no  habits  with  any  of  its  profefTors. 

What 
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What  he  has  done  was  on  quite  other  mo- 
tives. The  motives  were  thefe,  which  he 
declared  in  hi*;  excellent  fpeech  on  his  mo- 
tion for  the  bill  ;  namely,  his  extreme  zeal 
to  the  Proteftant  religion,  which  he  thought 
utterly  difgraced  by  the  ad  of  1699;  and 
his  rooted  hatred  to  all  kind  of  opprelTion, 
under  any  colour  or  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever. 

The  feconder  was  worthy  of  the  mover, 
and  the  motion.  I  was  not  the  feconder; 
it  was  Mr.  Dunning,  Recorder  of  this  city. 
J  fliall  fay  the  lefs  of  him,  becaufe  his  near 
relation  to  you  makes  you  more  particularly 
acquainted  with  his  merits.  But  I  fliould 
appear  little  acquainted  with  them,  or  little 
fenfible  of  them,  if  I  could  utter  his  name 
on  this  occafion  without  expreffing  my  ef- 
teem  for  his  character.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
offending  a  moll  learned  body,  and  moft 
jealous  of  its  reputation  for  that  learning, 
when  I  fay  he  is  the  firft  of  his  profeffion. 
It  is  a  point  fettled  by  thofe  who  fettle  every 
thing  elfc  ;  and  I  muft  add  (what  I  am  en- 
abled to  fay  from  my  own  long  and  clofe 
obfervation)  that  there  is  not  a  man,  of  any 
profeffion,  or  in  any  fituation,  of  a  more 
cre^l  and  independent  fpirit  ;  of  a  more 
proud  honour ;  a  more  manly  mind  -,  a 
more  firm  and  determined  integrity.     A{- 

fure 
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fure  yourfelves,  that  the  names  of  two  fuch 
men  will  bear  a  great  load  of  prejudice  in 
the  other  fcale,  before  they  can  be  entirely 
outweifrhed. 

With  this  mover,  and  this  feconder, 
agreed  tlie  whole  Houfe  of  Commons  j  the 
whole  Houfe  of  Lords  j  the  whole  Bench  of 
Biihops  J  the  King  •  theMiniflry;  the  Op- 
pofition  ;  all  the  diftinguifhed  Clergy  of  the 
Eiiablifiiment  j  all  the  eminent   lights  (for 

thev    were    confulted)    of    the   DiiTentin^ 

•I  ...  "-' 

churches.    This  according  voice  of  national 
wifdom  ought   to  be  liftened  to  with  reve- 
rence.   To  fay  that  all  thefe  defcriptions  of 
Englidimen    unanimoufly    concurred   in   a 
fcheme  for  introducing  the  Catholic  religi- 
on, or  that  none   of  them  underftood  the 
nature  and  effeds  of  what  they  were  doing, 
fo  well  as  a  few  obfcure  clubs   of  people, 
whofe  names  you  never  heard  of,  is  Ihame- 
lefsly  abfurd.     Surely  it  is  paying  a  mifera- 
ble  compliment  to  the  relit^ion  we  profefs,  to 
fuggeft,   that   every   thing   eminent  in  the 
kingdom  is  indifierent,  or  even  adverfe  to 
that  religion,  and  that  its  fecurity  is  vv^holly 
abandoned  to  the  zeal  of  thofe,  who  have 
nothing  but  their  zeal  to  diOinguilh  them. 
In  weighing  this  unanimous  concurrence  of 
whatever  the  nation  has  to  boail  of,  I  hope 
you  will  recoiled,  that  all  thefe  concurring 
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parties  do  by  no  means  love  one  another 
enough  to  agree  in  any  point,  which  was  not 
both  evidently,  and  importantly,  right. 

To  prove  this ;  to  prove,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  both  clearly  and  materially  proper, 
I  will  next  lay  before  you  (as  I  promifed) 
the  political  grounds  and  reafons  for  the  re- 
peal of  that  penal  ftatute  j  and  the  motives 
to  its  repeal  at  that  particular  time. 

Gentlemen,    America When    the 

Englifh  nation  feemed  to  be  dangeroufly,  if 
not  irrecoverably  divided  ;  when  one,  and 
that  the  moft  growing  branch,  was  torn 
from  the  parent  ftock,  and  engrafted  on  the 
power  of  France,  a  great  terror  fell  upon 
this  kingdom.  On  a  fudden  w^e  awakened 
from  our  dreams  of  conqueft,  and  faw  our- 
felves  threatened  with  an  immediate  inva- 
fion  ;  which  we  were,  at  that  time,  very  ill 
prepared  to  refift.  You  remember  the 
cloud  that  gloomed  over  us  all.  In  that 
hour  of  our  difmav  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hiding-places,  into  which  the  indifcrimi* 
nate  rigour  of  our  ftatutes  had  driven  them, 
came  out  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. They  appeared  before  the  fteps  of  a 
totteriiig  throne,  with  one  of  the  moR  fober, 
meafured,  fteady,  and  dutiful  addrefTes  that 
was  ever  prefented  to  the  crown.     It  was 

no 
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no  holiday  ceremony;  no  anniverfary  com- 
pliment oF  parade  and  fhow.  It  was  figned 
by  almoit  every  gentleman  of  that  pcrfua- 
fion,  of  note  or  property,  in  England.  At 
fuch  a  crifi",  noihing  but  a  decided  refolu- 
tion  to  ftand  or  fall  with  their  country 
could  have  dictated  fuch  an.addrefs;  the 
dired  tendency  of  which  was  to  cut  off  all 
retreat  ;  and  to  render  them  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  an  invader  of  their  own  commu- 
nion. The  addrefs  fljcwed,  what  I  lon;^ 
languirtied  to  fee,  that  all  the  fubjects  of 
England  had  cafi  off  all  toreign  views  and 
connexions,  and  that  every  man  looked  for 
his  relief  from  every  grievance,  at  the  hapds 
only  of  his  own  natural  government. 

It  was  neceffary,  on  our  part,  that  the 
natural  government  fhould  lliew  itfclf  wor- 
thy of  that  name.  It  was  neceffary,  at  the 
crifis  I  fpeak.  of,  that  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  ftate  fhould  meet  the  conciliatory  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  fubjed.  To  delay  protedion 
would  be  to  rejed  allegiance.  And  why 
fhould  it  be  rcjeded,  or  even  coldly  and  fuf- 
picioufly  received  .?  If  any  independent  Ca- 
tholic flate  Ihould  choofe  to  take  part  with 
this  kingdom  in  a  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  that  bigot  (if  fuch  a  bigot  could  be 
found)  would  be  heard  with  little  refped, 
who  could  dream  of  cbjeding  his  religion 

to 
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to  an  ally,  whom  the  nation  would  not  only 
receive  with  its  freeft  thanks,  but  purchafe, 
with  the  laft  remains  of  its  exhaufte^  trea- 
fure.  To  fuch  an  ally  we  fhould  not  dare 
to  whifper  a  fingle  fyllable  of  thofe  bafe  and 
invidious  topics,  upon  which,  fome  unhap- 
py men  would  perfuade  the  flate,  to  rejed: 
the  duty  and  allegiance  of  its  own  members. 
Is  it  then,  becaufe  foreigners  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  fet  our  malice  at  defiance,  that 
with  them,  we  are  willing  to  contract  en- 
gagements of  friendfliip,  and  to  keep  them 
with  fidelity  and  honour  j  but  that,  becaufe 
we  conceive,  fome  defcriptions  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  not  powerful  enough  to  punilh 
our  malignity,  we  will  not  permit  them  to 
fupport  our  common  intereft  ?  Is  it  on  that 
ground,  that  our  anger  is  to  be  kindled  by 
their  offered  kindnefs,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  fubjev5ied  to  penalties,  becaufe  they  are 
willing,  by  adlual  merit,  to  purge  them- 
felves  from  imputed  crimes  ?  Lell  by  an  ad- 
herence to  the  caufc  of  their  country  they 
fhould  acquire  a  title  to  fair  and  equitable 
treatment,  are  we  refolved  to  furnifh  them 
with  caufes  of  eternni  enmity  ;  and  rather 
fupply  them  with  jufl  and  founded  m.otives 
to  difaffedion,  than  not  to  have  that  difaf- 
fedion  in  exiftence  to  jullify  an  opprcifion, 
whicli,  not  from  policy  but  difpolition,  we 
Jiavc  determined  to  cxcrcife  ? 

What 
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What  lliadow  of  reafon  could  be  aflign- 
ed,  why,  at  a  time,  when  the  moft  Protef- 
tant  part  cf  this  Proteftant  empire  found  it 
for  its  advantage  to  unite  with  the  two 
principal  Popiili  iiates,  to  unite  itfelf  in  the 
clofeft  bonds  with  France  and  Spain,  for  our 
deflruciion,  that  we  fliould  refufe  to  unite 
with  our  own  Cathohc  countrymen  tor  our 
own  prefervation  ?  Ought  we,  like  mad- 
men, to  tear  off  the  plafters,  that  the  le- 
nient hand  of  prudence  had  fpread  over  the 
wounds  and  gaflies,  which  in  our  delirium 
of  ambition  we  had  given  to  our  own  body  ? 
No  perfon  ever  reprobated  the  American 
war  more  than  1  did,  and  do,  and  ever  fhall. 
But  I  never  will  confent  that  we  (houM  lay 
additional  voluntary  penalties  on  ourfelves, 
for  a  fault  which  carries  but  too  much  of 
its  own  punifliment  in  its  own  nature.  For 
one,  I  v.as  delighted  with  the  propofal  of 
internal  peace.  I  accepted  the  blefling  with 
thankfulnefs  and  tranfport  •,  I  was  truly 
happy,  to  find  one  good  effed  of  our  civil 
diftractions,  that  they  had  put  an  end  to  all 
religious  flrife  and  heart-burning  in  our 
own  bowels.  What  mufl:  be  the  fentiments 
of  a  man,  who  could  wi(h  to  perpetuate 
domedic  hoftility,  when  the  caufes  of  dif- 
pute  are  at  an  end  •  and  who.  crying  out 
for  peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation  on  the 
inofl  humiliating;  terms,  {liould  deny  it  to 

E  thofe, 
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thcfe,   who   offer  friendfhip    without   any 
terms  at  all  ? 

But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  fuch  a 
denial  to  the  contracSied  principles  of  local 
duty,  what  anfwer  could  I  give  to  the  broad 
claims  of  general  humanity  ?  I  confefs  to= 
you  freely,  that  t^c  fufferings  and  diftrefTes 
of  the  people  of  America  in  this  cruel  war, 
have  at  times  affeded  me  more  deeply  than 
i  can  exprefs.  I  felt  every  Gazette  of  tri- 
urnph  as  a  blov;  upon  my  heart,  which  has 
an  hundred  times  funk  and  fainted  within 
n'^e  at  all  the  mifchiefs  brought  upon  thofe 
who  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  war  in  the 
heart  of  their  country.  Yet  the  Americans 
are  utter  grangers  to  me  ;  a  nation,  among 
whom  I  am  hot  fure,  that  I  have  a  fingle 
acquaintance.  Was  I  to  fuffer  my  mind  to 
be  fo  unaccountably  warped  ^  was  I  to  keep 
fuch  iniquitous  weights  and  meafures  of 
temper  and  of  reafon,  as  to  fympathife  with 
thofc  who  are  in  open  rebellion  againft  an 
authority  which  I  refpcd,  at  war  with  a 
country  which  by  every  title  ought  to  be, 
and  is  moil  dear  to  me  ;  and  yet  to  have 
no  feeling  at  all  for  the  hardfiiips  and  indig- 
nities fuSered  by  men,  who,  by  their  very 
vicinity,  arc  bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation 
to  us  ;  who  contribute  their  fliare,  and 
more  than  their  iliarc,  to  tlic  comm.on  prof- 
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perity  ;  who  perform  the  common  offices  of 
focial  li{e^  and  who  obey  the  laws  to  the 
full  as  well  as  I  do  ?  Gentlemen,  the  danger 
to  tne  ftate  being  out  of  the  queftion  (of 
which,  let  me  tell  you,ftatefmen  themfelves 
are  apt  to  have  but  too  exquifite  a  fcnfe)  1 
could  aiiign  no  one  reafcn  of  juftiec,  policy, 
or  feeling,  for  not  concurring  moft  cordially, 
as  mofl  cordially  I  did  concur,  in  foftening 
fbme  part  of  tliat  flrameful  fcrvitude,  under 
which  feveral  of  my  worthy  fellow-citizens 
were  groaning. 

Important  effeds  followed  this  ad  of  wif- 
dom.  They  appeared  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  this  kingdom  j  and, 
let  me  hope,  to  the  advantage  of  mankind 
at  large.  It  betokened  union  among  our- 
felves.  It  Ihewed  foundnefs,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  perfecuted,  which  generally  is 
the  weak  fide  of  every  community.  But  its 
moft  effential  operation  was  not  in  England. 
The  a6t  was  immediately,  though  very  im- 
perfectly, copied  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  im- 
perfed  tranfcript  of  an  imperfed  ad,  this 
firil  faint  Iketch  of  toleration,  which  did 
little  more  than  difclofe  a  principle,  and 
mark  out  a  difpofition,  completed  in  a  mofl: 
wonderful  manner  the  re-union  to  the  iiate, 
of  all  the  Catholics  of  that  country.  Jt 
made  us,  what  we  ought  always  to  have 
E  2  been, 
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been,  one  family,  one  body,  one  heart  antf 
foul,  againfl  the  family-combination,  and 
all  other  combinations  of  our  enemies.  We 
have  mdeed  obligations  to  that  people,  who 
received  fuch  fmall  benefits  with  fo  much 
gratitude  ;  and  for  which  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  us,  I  am  afraid  they  have  fuf- 
fered  not  a  little  in  other  places. 

I  dare  fay,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  pri- 
-vileges  indulged  to  the  hifh  Catholics  refidr 
ing    in    Spain.     You    have   likewife  heard 
■with  what  circumftances   of  feverity    they 
have  been  lately  expelled  from  the  fea-ports 
of   that  kingdom;  driven  into  the  inland 
cities  ;  and  there  detained  as  a  fort  of  pri- 
foners  of  ftate.     I  have  good  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  the  zeal  to  our  govern- 
ment   and    our    caufe,    (fomewhat    indif- 
ereetly  expreifed  in  one  of  the  addreffes  of 
the  Catholics  oi   Ireland)   which   has   thus 
drawn  down  on  their  heads  the  indignation 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid;  to  the  incxprefli- 
ble  lofs  of  feveral   individuals,   and  in  fu- 
ture,-, perhaps,    to   the   great   detriment  of 
the   whole  of  their  body.     New  that  our 
people    Ihould   be   perfccuted  in  Spain  for 
their  attachment  to  this  country,   and  per- 
fecuted  in   this  country  for  their  fuppofed 
enmity  to  us,  in  fuch  a  jarring  reconciliati- 
on of  contraditf^ory  d  ill  relies,  is  a  thing  at 

once 
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once  fo  dreadful  end  ridiculous,  that  no 
malice  fliort  of  diabolical,  would  wifh  to 
continue  any  human  creatures  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  But  honeft  men  will  not  forget 
either  their  merit  or  their  fuffcrings.  There 
are  men,  (and  many,  1  truft,  there  arc) 
who,  out  of  love  to  their  country  and  their 
king,  would  torture  their  invention  to  find 
excufes  for  the  miilakes  of  their  brethren  • 
and  who,  to  ftifle  diffenfion,  would  conftrue, 
even  doubtful  appearances,  with  the  utmoft 
favour :  fuch  men  will  never  perfuade 
themfelves  to  be  ingenious  and  refined  in 
dilcovering  difaffedion  and  treafon  in  the 
manifeft  palpable  figns  of  fuffcring  loyalty. 
Perfecution  is  fo  unnatural  to  them,  that 
they  gladly  fnatch  the  very  firft  opportunity 
of  laying  afide  all  the  tricks  and  devices  of 
penal  politics ;  and  of  returning  home,  after 
all  their  irkfome  and  vexatious  wanderings, 
to  our  natural  family  manfion,  to  the  grand 
focial  principle,  that  unites  all  men,  in  all 
defcriptions,  under  the  fhadow  of  an  equal 
and  im.partial  juftice. 

Men  of  another  fort,  I  mean  the  bigotted 
enemies  to  liberty,  may,  perhaps,  in  their 
poli'^ics,  make  no  account  of  the  good  or  ill 
affedion  of  the  Catholics  of  England,  who 
are  but  an  handful  of  people  (enough  to  tor- 
ment, but  not  enough  to  fear)  perhaps  not 
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{o  many,  of  both  fcxes  and  of  all  ages,  as 
fifty  thoufand.  But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  pof- 
fible  you  may  not  know,  that  the  people  of 
that  perfuafion  in  Ireland,  amount  at  leaft 
to  fixteen  or  feventeen  hundred  thoufand 
fouls.  I  do  not  at  all  exaggerate  the  number. 
A  nation  to  be  perfecuted  !  Whilftwe  were 
mafters  of  the  fea,  embodied  with  America, 
and  in  alliance  with  half  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  we  might  perhaps,  in  that  re- 
mote corner  of  Europe,  afford  to  tyrannife 
with  impunity.  But  there  is  a  revolution 
in  our  affairs,  which  rnakes  it  prudent  to 
be  juft.  in  our  late  awkward  conteft  with 
Ireland  about  trade,  had  religion  been 
thrown  in,  to  ferment  and  embitter  the 
mafs  of  difcontents,  the  confequences  miglit 
have  been  truly  dreadful.  But  very  hap- 
pily, that  caufe  of  quarrel  was  previoufly 
quieted  by  the  wifdom  of  the  ads  1  ani 
commending. 

Even  in  England,  where  I  admit  the  dan- 
ger from  the  difcontent  of  that  perfuafion 
to  be  lefs  tlian  in  Ireland  ;  yet  even  here, 
had  we  lifiened  to  the  counfels  of  Fanaticifm 
and  Folly,  we  might  have  wounded  om- 
fclves  very  deeply;  and  wounded  ourftlves 
in  a  very  tender  ])art.  You  are  apprifrd, 
that  the  Catholics  of  Enghnd  confiff  moit- 
ly  of  your  bell   manufadurers.     Had  the 
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legiflatnrechofen,  inflead  of  returning  their 
declarations  of  duty  with  correfpondent 
■good-will,  to  drive  them  to  defpair,  there 
is  a  country  at  their  very  door,  to  which 
they  would  be  invited  ;  a  country  in  all 
refpedls  as  good  as  ours,  and  with  the  finefl 
cities  in  the  world  ready  buiJt  to  receive 
them.  And  thus  the  bigotry  of  a  free  coun- 
try, and  in  an  enlightened  age,  would  have 
repeopled  the  cities  of  Flanders,  which,  in 
the  darknefs  of  two  hundred  years  ago, 
had  been  defolated  by  the  fuperftition  of  a 
cruel  tyrant.  Our  manufadures  were  the 
growth  of  the  perfecutions  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. What  a  fp'jctacle  would  it  be  to  Eu- 
rope, to  fee  us  at  this  time  of  day,  balan- 
cing the  account  of  tyranny  with  thofe 
very  countries,  and  by  our  perfecutions, 
driving  back  Trade  and  Manufafiure,  as  a 
fort  of  vagabonds,  to  their  original  fettle- 
ment  !  But  I  truft  we  fnall  be  faved  this  laft 
of  difgraces. 

So  far  as  to  the  eitect  of  the  ad  on  the 
intereOs  of  this  nation.  With  regard  to 
the  interefts  of  mankind  at  large,  I  am  fure 
the  benefit  was  very  coniiderable.  Lon.-^ 
before  this  ad,  indeed,  the  fpirit  of  tole- 
ration began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe. 
In  Holland,  the  third  part  of  the  people 
tre  Catholics ;  they  live  at  eafe  j  and  are  a 
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found  part  of  the  flate.     In  many  parts  of 
Germany,  Proteftants  and  Papifts  partake 
the  fame  cities,  the  fame  councils,  and  even 
the  fame  churches.     The  unbounded  libe- 
rahty  of  the  king  of  Prulfia's  conduct   ori 
this  occafion  is  known   to  all   the  world  ; 
and  it  is  of  a  piece  with   the  other  grand 
maxims  of  his  reign.     The  magnanimity  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  breaking   through   the 
narrow   principles  of   its  predeccffors,  has 
indulged   its  Proteftant  fubjeds,  not   only 
with  property,  with   worfhip,  wnth  liberal 
education-    but  with  honours    and    trufts, 
both  civil  and  military.     A  worthy  Protef- 
tant   gentleman  of  this  country  now  fills, 
and  fills  with  credit,  an  high  ofiice  in  the 
Aufirian  Netherlands.     Even  the  Lutheran 
obftinacy  of  Sweden  has  thawed  at  length, 
and   opened   a   toleration   to   all   religions. 
I    know     myfelf,     that     in     France     the 
Proteftants  begin  to  be  at  refi.     The  army, 
which  in   that  country  is  every  thing,  is 
open  to  them  ;  and  fome  of  the  military 
rewards  and    decorations  which   the  laws 
deny,  are  fupplicd  by  others,  to  make  the 
fervice   acceptable   and   honourable.      The 
firfi  miniflcr  of  finance  in  that  country,  is 
a  Protefiant.     Two   years  war   without   a 
tax,  is  among  the  firft-fruits   of  their  libe- 
I'ality.     Tarniflied  as  the  glory  of  this  na- 
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tjon  is,  and  far  as  it  has  waded  into  the 
fhades  of  an  eclipfe,  fome  beams  of  its 
former  illumination  ftill  play  upon  its  fur- 
face  ;  and  what  is  done  in  England,  is  flili 
looked  to,  as  argument,  and  as  example. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  law  of  this 
country  ever  met  with  fuch  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe  abroad,  or  was  fo  likely  to  produce 
the  perfedion  of  that  tolerating  fpirit, 
which,  as  I  obferved,  has  been  long  gain- 
ing ground  in  Europe  ;  for  abroad,  it  was 
univerfally  thought  we  had  done,  what,  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  we  had  not ;  they  thought 
we  had  granted  a  full  toleration.  That 
opinion  was  however  fo  far  from  hurting 
the  Proteflant  caufe,  that  I  declare,  with 
the  moft  ferious  folemnity,  my  firm  belief, 
that  no  one  thing  done  for  thefc  fifty  years 
pad,  was  fo  likely  to  prove  deeply  benefi- 
cial to  our  religion  at  large  as  Sir  George 
Savile's  ad.  In  its  effeds  it  was,  '^  an  ad 
"  for  tolerating  and  proteding  Protefiantifin 
'*  throughout  Europe  :"  and  I  hope,  that 
thofe  w^ho  were  taking  fleps  for  the  quiet 
and  fe.ttlement  of  our  Protefiant  brethren 
in  other  countries,  will  even  yet,  rather 
confider  the  fleady  equity  of  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  than  the  vanity  and  violence  of 
a  few. 

I  per- 
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I  perceive,  Gentlemen,  by  the  manner 
of  all  about  me,  that  you  look  with  hor- 
ror on  the  wicked  clamour  which  has 
been  raifed  on  this  fubjed  ;  and  that  in- 
ilead  of  an  apology  for  what  was  done, 
you  rather  demand  from  me  an  account, 
why  the  execution  of  the  fcheme  of  tole- 
ration, was  not  made  more  anfwerable  to 
the  large  and  liberal  grounds  on  which  it 
was  taken  up.  Thequeftion  is  natural  and 
proper ;  and  I  remember  that  a  great  and 
learned  magiftrate  *,  diflinguiflied  for  his 
llrong  and  fyftematic  underftanding,  and 
"who  at  that  tim.e  was  a  member  of  the 
Iloufe  of  Commons,  made  the  fame  ob* 
jedion  to  the  proceeding.  The  ftatutes, 
as  they  now  ftand,  are,  without  doubt, 
perfedly  abfurd.  But  I  beg  leave  to  ex- 
plain the  caufe  of  this  grofs  imperfection, 
in  the  tolerating  plan,  as  well  and  as 
fhortly  as  1  am  able.  It  was  univerfally 
thought,  that  the  felfion  onght  not  to  pafs 
over  without  domg  fomething  in  this  buli- 
nefs.  To  revife  the  whole  body  of  the 
penal  ftatutes  was  conceived  to  be  an  ob- 
jed  too  big  for  the  tmie.  The  penal  fta- 
tute  therefore  which  was  chofen  for  repeal 
(chofen  to  fhcw  our  difpofition  to  conci- 
liate, not  to  perfcd  a  toleration)  was  this 
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ad  of  ludicrous  cruelty,  of  whi^h  I  have 
juft  given  you  the  hiftory.  It  is  aa  adl, 
which,  though  not  by  a  great  deal  fo  fierce 
and  bloody  as  fome  of  the  reft,  was  in- 
finitely more  ready  in  the  execution.  It 
was  the  ad  v^hich  gave  the  greateil  en- 
couragement to  thofe  pefts  of  fociety,  mer- 
cenary informers,  and  intcrefted  difturbers 
of  houn:iold  peace  ;  and  it  w^as  obferved 
with  truth,  that  the  profecutions,  either 
carried  to  conviction  or  compounded,  for 
many  years,  had  been  all  commenced  upon 
that  ad.  It  was  faid,  that  whilft  we  were 
deliberating  on  a  more  perfed  fcheme,  the 
fpirit  of  the  age  would  never  come  up  to 
the  execution  of  the  ftatutes  which  re- 
mained i  efpecially  as  more  fieps,  and  a 
co-operation  of  more  minds  and  powers, 
were  required  towards  a  mifchievous  ufe  of 
them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the  ad  to 
be  repealed  :  that  it  was  better  to  unravel 
this  texture  from  below  than  from  above, 
beginning  with  the  lateft,  which,  in  ge- 
neral pradice,  is  the  fevercH  evil.  It  was 
alleged,  that  this  flow  proceeding  would 
be  attended  w^ith  the  advantage  of  a  pro- 
greflive  experience ;  and  that  the  people 
would  grow  reconciled  to  toleration,  when 
they  fhould  find  by  the  efFeds,  that  juftice 
was  not  Co  irreconcileable  an  enemy  to  con- 
venience as  they  had  imagined. 

Thefe, 
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Thefe,  Gentlemen,  were  the  reafons 
why  we  left  this  good  work  in  the  rude 
unfiniflied  ftate,  in  which  good  works  are 
commonly  left,  through  the  tame  circum- 
fpedion  with  which  a  timid  prudence  fo 
frequently  enervates  beneficence.  In  doing 
good,  we  are  generally  cold,  and  languid, 
and  flug2;ilh  ;  and  of  all  things  afraid  of 
being  too  much  in  the  right.  But  the 
works  of  malice  and  injuftice  are  quite  in 
another  ftyle.  They  are  finifhed  with  a 
bold  mafterly  hand  ;  touched  as  they  are 
with  the  fpirit  of  thofe  vehement  palfions 
that  call  forth  all  our  energies  whenever  we 
opprefs  and  perfecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time, 
with  a  full  determination  in  Parliament, 
not  to  fuffer  other  and  worfe  flatutes  to 
remain  for  the  purpofe  of  counteracting  the 
benefits  propofed  by  the  repeal  of  one 
penal  law  ;  for  nobody  then  dreamed  of 
defending  what  was  done  as  a  benefit,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  no  benefit  at  all. 
We  were  not  then  ripe  for  fo  mean  a  fub- 
terfuge. 

I  do  not  wiOi  to  go  over  the  horrid  fccne 
that  was  afterwards  aded.  Would  to  God 
it  could  be  expunged  for  ever  from  the  an- 
nals  of  this  country  !    But  fince   it    muft 
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lubfift  for  our  fhamc,  let  it  fubfift  for  our 
inftruclion.  In  the  year  1780  there  were 
found  in  this  nation  men  deluded  enough 
(for  I  give  the  whole  to  their  delufion) 
on  pretences  of  zeal  and  piety,  without 
any  fort  of  provocation  whatfoever,  real  or 
pretended,  to  make  a  defperate  attempt, 
which  would  have  confumed  all  the  glory 
and  power  of  this  country  in  the  flames  of 
London  ;  and  buried  all  law,  order,  and  re- 
ligion, under  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Proteftant  world.  Whether  all  this 
mifchief  done,  or  in  the  dired  train  of 
doing,  was  in  their  original  fcheme,  I  can- 
not fay  ;  1  hope  it  was  not ;  but  this  would 
have  been  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
their  proceedings,  had  not  the  flames  they 
had  lighted  up  in  their  fury  been  extinguifh- 
ed  in  their  blood. 

All  the  time  that  this  horrid  fcene  was 
aOing,  or  avenging,  as  well  as  for  fome 
time  before,  and  ever  fince,  the  wicked 
inftigators  of  this  unhappy  multitude,  guil- 
ty, with  every  aggravation,  of  all  their 
crimes,  and  fcreened  in  a  cowardly  dajk- 
nefs  from  their  punifhment,  continued, 
without  mtcrruptio-n,  pity,  or  remorfe,  to 
blow  up  the  blind  rage  of  the  populace, 
with  a  continued  blaft  of  peftilential  libels, 
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which  infeded  and  poifoned  the  very  air 
we  breathed  in. 

The  main  drift  of  all  the  libels,  and  all 
the  riots,  was,  to  force  Parliament  (to  per- 
fuade  us  was  hopelefs)  into  an  ad  of  national 
perfidy,  which  has  no  example.  For,  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  proper  you  (liould  all  know 
W"hat  infamy  we  c leaped  by  refufing  that  re- 
peal, for  a  refufal  of  which,  it  fcems,  I, 
among  others,  fland  fomevvhere  or  other 
accufed.  When  we  took  away,  on  the 
motives  which  I  had  the  honour  of  ftating 
to  you,  a  few  of  the  innumerable  penalties 
upon  an  oppreffed  and  injured  people, 
the  relief  was  not  abfolute,  but  given 
on  a  ilipulation  and  compact  between 
them  and  us :  for  we  bound  down  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  the  moft  foleran 
oaths,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this  govern- 
ment j  to  abjure  all  forts  of  temporal  pow- 
er in  any  other ;  and  to  renounce  un- 
der the  fame  folemn  obligations,  the  doc- 
trines of  fyllematic  perfidy,  with  which  they 
flood  (i  conceive  very  unjuflly)  charged. 
Now  our  modeft  petitioners  came  up  to 
ut.^  mofl:  humbly  praying  nothing  more, 
than  that  we  fliould  break  our  faith  with- 
out any  one  caufe  whatfoever  of  forfeiture 
affigned  ;  and  when  the  fubjeds  of  this 
kingdon^i  had,  on  their  part,  fully  perform- 
ed 
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cd  their  engagement,  we  (liould  rcfufe,  on 
our  part,  the  benefit  we  had  ftipulated  on 
the  pcrtbrmance  of  thofe  very  conditions 
that  were  prefcribed  by  our  own  autho- 
rity, and  taken  on  the  fandion  of  our 
public  faith — That  is  to  fay,  when  w'e 
had  inveigled  them  with  fair  promifes 
within  our  door,  we  were  to  fhut  it  on 
them  ;  and,  adding  mockery  to  outrage— 
to  tell  them,  "  Now  we  have  got  you  fad 
"  — your  confciences  are  bound  to  a  pow- 
"  er  refolved  on  your  dcftrudion.  We 
"  have  made  you  fwear,  that  your  rcli- 
*'  gion  obliges  you  to  keep  your  faith  ; 
*'  fools  as  you  are  !  we  will  now  let  you 
"  fee,  that  our  religion  enjoins  us  to  keep 
**  no  faith  with  you."  They  who  would 
advifedly  call  upon  us  to  do  fuch  things, 
mufl  certamly  have  thought  us  not  only 
a  convention  of  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a 
gang  of  the  loweft  and  dirtieft  wretches 
that  ever  difgraced  humanity.  Had  we 
done  this,  we  lliould  have  indeed  proved, 
that  there  w^ere  fome  in  the  world  whom 
no  faith  could  bind  •  and  we  (l^.ould  have 
conviSied  ourfelves  of  that  odious  principle 
of  which  Papifts  Hood  accufcd  by  thofe 
very  favages,  who  wifhed  us,  on  that  ac- 
cufation,  to  deliver  them  aver  to  their 
fury. 
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In  this  audacious  tumult,  when  our  ve- 
ry name  and  charader,  as  gentlemen,  wa^ 
to  be  cancelled  for  ever  along  v^^ith  the 
faith  and  honour  of  the  nation,  I,  who 
had  exerted  myfelf  very  little  on  the  quiet 
palling  of  the  bill,  thought  it  necelTary 
then  to  come  forward.  I  was  not  alone  j 
but  though  fome  diftinguifhed  members  on 
all  lides,  and  particularly  on  ours,  added 
much  to  their  high  reputation  by  the  part 
they  took  on  that  day,  (a  part  which  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  honour,  fpirit, 
and  eloquence  have  eftimation  in  the  world) 
1  may  and  will  value  myfelf  fo  far,  that 
yielding  in  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded  in 
zeal  to  none.  With  warmth,  and  with 
vigour,  and  animated  with  a  juft  and  na- 
tural indignation,  I  called  forth  every  fa- 
culty that  I  poffefTed,  and  I  direded  it  in 
every  w^ay  which  I  could  poffibly  employ 
it.  1  laboured  night  and  day.  I  laboured 
in  Parliament :  I  laboured  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  therefore  the  refolution  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  refufing  to  commit 
this  adt  of  unmatched  turpitude,  be  a  crime, 
I  am  guilty  among  the  foremoft.  But  in- 
deed, whatever  the  faults  of  that  Houfd 
may  have  been,  no  one  member  was  found 
hardy  enough  to  propofe  fo  infamous  a 
thing  i  and  on  full  debate  we  pafTed  the 
rcfjlution    againlt    the    petitions    with    as 
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much  unanimity,  ?.s  we  had  formerly  palT- 
ed   the  law  of  which    thefe  petitions   de- 
manded the  repeal. 

There  was  a  circumftance  (juftice  will 
not  fufFer  me  to  pafs  it  over)  which,  if 
any  thing  could  enforce  the  reafons  I  have 
given,  would  fully  jultify  the  ad  of  re- 
lief, and  render  a  repeal,  or  any  thing 
like  a  repeal,  unnatural,  impolTible.  It 
was  the  behaviour  of  the  perfecuted  Ro- 
man Catholics  under  the  ads  of  violence 
and  brutal  infolence,  which  they  fuffered. 
I  fuppofe  there  are  not  in  London  lefs  than 
four  or  five  thoufand  of  that  perfuafion 
from  my  country,  who  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  fnoft  laborious  works  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  they  chiefly  inhabit  thole  quar- 
ters, which  were  the  principal  theatre  of 
the  fury  of  the  bigotted  multitude.  They 
are  known  to  be  men  of  flrong  arms,  and 
quick  feelings,  and  more  remarkable  for 
a  determined  refolution,  than  clear  ideas, 
or  much  forefight.  But  though  provoked 
by  every  thing  that  can  ftir  the  blood  of 
men,  their  houfes  and  chapels  in  flames, 
and  v.'ith  the  moft  atrocious  profanations 
of  every  thing  which  they  hold  facred  be- 
fore their  eyes,  not  a  hand  was  moved  to 
retaliate,  or  even  to  defend.  Had  a  con- 
flid  once  begun,  the  rage  of  their  per- 
fecutors  v^'ould  have  redoubled.  Thus  fury 
F  encreafing 
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encreafing  by  the  reverberation  of  outra- 
ges, houfe  being  fired  for  houfe,  and 
church  for  chapel,  1  am  convinced,  that 
no  power  under  heaven  could  have  pre- 
vented a  general  conflagration  j  and  at  this 
day  London  would  have  been  a  tale.  But 
I  am  well  informed,  and  the  thing  fpeaks 
it,  that  their  clergy  exerted  their  whole 
influence  to  keep  their  people  in  fuch  a 
flate  of  forbearance  and  quiet,  as,  when  I 
look  back,  fills  me  with  aftonifhment;  but 
not  with  aftonifliment  only.  Their  me- 
rits on  that  occafion  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  will  they,  when  Engliflimen 
come  to  recoiled  themfelves.  1  am  fure 
it  were  far  more  proper  to  have  called 
them  forth,  and  given  them  the  thanks  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  than  to  have 
fufFered  thofe  worthy  clergymen,  and  ex- 
cellent citizens,  to  be  hunted  into  holes 
and  corners,  whilfl  we  are  making  low- 
minded  inquifitions  into  the  number  of 
their  people  j  as  if  a  tolerating  principle 
was  never  to  prevail,  unlefs  we  were  very 
fure  that  only  a  few  could  poflibly  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  tut  indeed  we  are  not  yet  well 
recovered  of  our  fright.  Our.reafon,  1  trufl, 
will  return  with  our  fecurity ;  and  this  un- 
fortunate temper  will  pafs  over  like  a  cloud. 

^'  Gentlerncn,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a 
TeW  of  the  rcafons  for  taking   away   the 
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penalties  of  the  ad  of  1699,  and  for  refu- 
fing  to  eftablifh  them  on   the  riotous    re- 
quifition   of   1780.     Bccaufe  I  would   not 
fufFer   any  thing   which   may  be   for  your 
fatisfadion  to    efcape,    permit   me   juft  to 
touch  on  the  objedions  urged  againft  our 
ad  and   our   refolves,    and   intended   as   a 
juftification  of  the  violence  offered  to  both 
Houfes.     ''  Parhament,"  they  alTert,  "  was 
"  too  hafty,  and  they  ought,  in   fo  effen- 
''  tial  and  alarming  a  change,  to  have  pro- 
"  ceeded  with   a  far  greater  degree  of  de- 
*'  h'beration."     The  dired  contrary.     Par- 
liament  was   too  fiov;.     They  took   four- 
fcore  years  to  dehberatc  on   the  repeal   of 
^an  ad  which  ought  not  to  have  furvived 
a  fecond   felfion.     When   at  length,  after 
a  procraftination   of  near  a  century,    the 
bufinefs  was  taken  up,  it  proceeded  in  the 
mofl:  public  manner,  by  the  ordinary  flages, 
and   as  flowly  as  a  law  fo  evidently  right 
as   to  be  refifted   by  none,  would  naturally 
advance.     Had  it   been  read  three  times  in 
one   day,    we    fhould   have  fhewn   only  a 
becoming  readinefs  to  recognife  by  protec- 
tion   the  undoubted  dutiful    behaviour  of 
thofe   whom  we  had  but  too  long  punifh- 
ed    for    offences    of   prefumption    or    con- 
jedure.     But  for  what  end  was  that  bill 
to  linger  beyond    the   ufual   period  of  an 
tmoppofed  meafure  ?  Was  it  to  be  delayed 
until   a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  fhould  didate 
F  2       ^  to 
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to  the  Church  of  England  what  raeafure' 
of  perfecution  was  fitting  for  her   fafety  ? 
Was  it   to  be   adjourned  until  a  fanatical- 
force   could  be  coiledcd  in   London,    fuf- 
ficient  to  frighten  us  out  of  all  our  ideas 
of  policy  and  juftice  ?  Were  we  to  w^ait  for 
the  profound  lectures  on  the  reafon  of  fiate, 
ecclefiaflical  and   political,  which  the  Pro- 
teftant  AiTociation  have  (ince  condefcended 
to   read  to   us  ?  Or  were   we,  feven  hun- 
dred Peers  and  Commoners,  the  only  per- 
fons    ignorant     of    the    ribald    invedives 
which  occupy   the  place   of   argument    in 
thofe    rcmonftrances,  which  every  man  of 
common  obfervation  had  heard  a  thoufand 
times  over,  and  a  thoufand  times  over  had 
defpifed  ?  All  men  had  before  heard  what 
they  have  to  fay  -,  and  all  men  at  this  day 
know  what  they  dare  to  do  ;  and  I   truft, 
all  honeft    men  are   equally  influenced    by 
the  one,  and   by  the  other. 

But  they  tell  us,  that  thofc  our  fellow- 
citizens,  whofe  chains  we  have  a  little  re- 
laxed,, are  enemies  to  liberty  and  our  free 
conftitution. — Not  enemies,  I  prefume,  to 
their  own  liberty.  And  as  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  until  we  give  them  fome  fhare  in  it,  I 
do  not  know  on  what  pretence  we  can 
examine  into  their  opinions  about  a  bu- 
finefs  in  which  they  have  no  intcrcft  or 
concern.     But    after   all,    arc   wc   equally 
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fure,  that  they  are  averfe  to  our  confti- 
tution,  as  that  our  ftatutes  arc  hoftile 
and  deftrudive  to  them  ?  For  my  part, 
I  have  reafon  to  beheve,  their  opinions 
and  inchnations  in  that  refped  are  vari- 
ous, exadly  hke  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and  if 
they  lean  more  to  the  Crown  than  I,  and 
than  many  of  you  think  we  ought,  we  mull 
xemember,  that  he  who  aims  at  another's  hfe, 
is  not  to  be  furprifed  if  he  flies  into  any 
fanduary  that  will  receive  him.  The  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  executive  power  is  the  natu- 
ral afylum  of  thofe  upon  whom  the  laws 
have  declared  war ;  and  to  complain  that 
men  are  inclined  to  favour  the  means  of 
their  own  fafety,  is  fo  abfurd,  that  one  for- 
gets the  injuftice  in  the  ridicule. 

I  muft  fairly  tell  you,  that  fo  far  as  my 
principles  are  concerned,  (principles,  that  I 
hope  will  only  depart  wnth  my  laft  breath) 
that  I  have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  uncon- 
nected with  honefty  and  juftice.  Nor  do  I 
believe,  that  any  good  conftitutions  of 
government  or  of  freedom,  can  find  it  ne- 
cefTary  for  their  fecurity  to  doom  any  part 
of  the  people  to  a  permanent  flavery.  Such 
a  conftitution  of  freedom,  if  fuch  can  be, 
is  in  efFedl  no  more  than  another  name  for 
the  tyranny  of  the  flrongefl  faction ;  and 
factions  in  republics  have  been,  and  are, 
full  as  capable  as  monarchs,  of  the  moll 
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cruel  oppreflion  and  injuftice.  It  Is  but  too 
true,  that  the  love,  and  even  the  very  idea, 
of  genuine  liberty,  is  extremely  rare.  It 
is  but  too  true,  that  there  are  many,  whofe 
whole  fcheme  of  freedom,  is  made  np  of 
pride,  perverfenefs,  and  infolence.  They 
feel  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  thraldom,  they 
imagine  that  their  fouls  are  cooped  and 
cabined  in,  unlefs  they  have  fome  man,  or 
fome  body  of  men,  dependent  on  their 
mercy.  This  defire  of  having  fome  one 
below  them,  defcends  to  thofe  who  are  the 
very  lovveft  of  all, — and  a  Proteftant  cobbler, 
debafed  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by  his 
fhare  of  the  ruling  church,  feels  a  pride  in 
knowing,  it  is  by  his  generofity  alone,  that 
the  peer,  v/hofe  footman's  inftep  he  mea- 
fures,  is  able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a 
jail.  This  difpofition  is  the  true  fource  of 
the  pallion,  which  many  men  in  very  hum- 
ble life,  have  taken  to  the  American  war. 
Our  fubjeds  in  America  j  our  colonies  j  our 
dependants.  This  lufi  of  party-power,  is 
the  liberty  they  hunger  and  thirft  for ;  and 
this  Syren  fong  of  ambition,  has  charmed 
ears,  that  one  would  have  thought  were 
neyer  organifed  to  that  fort  of  mufic. 

This  way,  pf  profcribing  the  citizens  by 
denominations  and  general  defer iptions^  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  reafon  of  fiate,  and 
fccurity    for    conftitutions    and    common- 
wealths, 
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wealths,  is  nothing  better  at  bottom,  than 
the  miferable  invention  of  an  ungenerous 
ambition,  which  would  fain  hold  the  facred 
truft  of  power,  without  any  of  the  virtues 
or  any  of  the  energies,  that  give  a  title  to 
it ;  a  receipt  of  policy,  made  up  of  a  de- 
teftable  compound  of  malice,  cowardice, 
and  floth.  They  would  govern  men  agdinft 
their  will  j  but  in  that  government  they 
would  be  difcharged  from  the  exercife  of 
vigilance,  providence,  and  fortitude  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  may  fleep  on  their 
watch,  they  confent  to  take  fome  one  divi- 
fion  of  the  fociety  into  partnerfhip  of  the 
tyranny  over  the  reft.  But  let  govern- 
ment, in  what  form  it  may  be,  comprehend 
the  whole  in  its  juftice,  and  reftrain  the 
fufpicious  by  its  vigilance ;  let  it  keep 
watch  and  ward  ;  let  it  difcover  by  its  fa- 
gacity,  and  punirti  by  its  firmnefs,  all  de- 
linquency againft  its  power,  whenever  de- 
linquency exifts  in  the  overt  ads ;  and  then 
it  will  be  as  fafe  as  ever  God  and  nature 
intended  it  fhould  be.  Crimes  are  the  aCts 
of  individuals,  and  not  of  denominations ; 
and  therefore  arbitrarily  to  clafs  men  under 
general  defcriptions,  in  order  to  profcribe 
and  punifli  them  in  the  lump  for  a  pre- 
fumed  delinquency,  of  which  perhaps  but 
a  part,  perhaps  none  at  all,  are  guilty, 
is  indeed"  a  compendious  method,  and 
faves    a   world    of    trouble    about    proof ; 
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but  fiich  a  method,  inftead  of  being  law, 
is  an  ad  of  unnatural  rebellion  againft 
the  legal  dominion  of  reafon  and  juftice  ; 
and  this  vice,  in  any  conftitution  that  en- 
tertains it,  at  one  time  or  other  will  cer^ 
tainly  bring  on  its  ruin. 

We  are   told,  that  this  is   not   a  religi- 
ous perfecution,  and  its  abettors  are'  loud  in 
difclaiming   ail    feverities    on    account    of 
confcience.     Very  fine   indeed  1  then  let  it 
be  To  ;  they  are   not  perfecutors ;  they  are 
only   tyrants.     With   all  my  heart.     I  am 
perfectly   indifferent    concerning   the    pre- 
texts upon  which  we  torment  one  another; 
or  whether  it   be    for  the  conftitution  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  for  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  State  of  England,  that  people 
choofe     to     make     their    fellow-creatures 
wretched.      When   we   were    fent   into    a 
place  of  authority,  you  that  fent  us    had 
yourfelves  but  one  commifTion  to  give.    You 
could   give   us  none  to  wrong  or  opprefs, 
or  even  to  fuffer  any  kind  of  opprelTion  or 
wrong,    on   any  grounds   whatfoever ;  not 
on  political,  as  in   the  affairs  of  America; 
not  on  commercial,  as  in  thofe  of  Ireland  ; 
not  in   civil,  as   in   the   lavv^s  for  debt  •   not 
in  religious,  as   in  the  ftatiites  againft  Tro- 
teflant  or  Catholic  Diffcnters.     The  diver- 
fified  but  connected  fabric  of  utiiyerfal  juf- 
tice,  is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in 
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all  its  p^rts ;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  never 
have  employed,  and  I  never  fhall  employ, 
any  engine  of  power  which  may  come  into 
my  hands,  to  wrench  it  afunder.  All  fhali 
ftand,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  all  fhall  ftaadi 
connecled.  After  all,  to  complete  this  work, 
much  remains  to  be  done^  much  in  the 
Eaft,  much  in  the  Weft.  But  great  as  the 
work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,  our  powers  arc 
not  deficient. 

Since  you  have  fuftered  me  to  trouble  you 
fo  much  on  this  fubjedt,  permit  me,  Gentle- 
men, to  detain  you  a  little  longer,  1  am  in^ 
deed  moft  folicitous  to  give  you  perfect  fa- 
tisfadion.  I  find  there  are  fome  of  a  better 
and  fofter  nature  than  the  perfons  with 
whom  I  have  fuppofed  myfelf  in  debate, 
who  neither  think  ill  of  the  aO.  of  relief,  nor 
by  any  means  defire  the  repeal,  not  accufing 
but  lamenting  what  was  done,  on  account  of 
the  confequences,  have  frequently  exprefted 
their  wifh,  that  the  late  ad  had  never  been 
made.  Some  of  this  defcription,  and  perfons 
of  worth,  I  have  met  with  in  this  city. 
They  conceive,  that  the  prejudices,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
people,  ought  not  to  have  been  fhocked  •, 
that  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  taken,  and  much  attended  to ;  and 
that  thereby  the  late  horrid  fcenes  might 
have  been  prevented. 

I  confcfs 
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I  confefs  my  notions  are  widely  different ; 
and  I  never  was  lefs  forry  for  any  adlion  of 
my  life.     I  like  the   bill  the  belter,   on  aC-' 
count  of  the  events  of  all  kinds  that  fol- 
lowed it.     It  relieved  the  real  fufFerers;  it^ 
ftrengthened  the  ftate  ;  and,   by  the  difor-  ^ 
ders  that   enfued,  we   had  clear  evidence, 
that    there    lurked    a    temper  fomewhere, 
which  ought  not  to  be  foftered'by  the  laws. 
No  ill  confequences  whatever  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ad  itfelf    We  knew  before- 
hand, or  we  were  poorly  inftruded,  that  to- 
leration is  odious  to  the  intolerant ;  freedom 
to  oppreilors ;  property  to  robbers  ^  and  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  profperity  to  the  envi-^ 
ous.     We  knew,  that  all  thefe  kinds  of  meii';^ 
would  gladly  gratify  their  evil  difpofitions''^ 
under  the  fandion  of  law  and  religion,   if' 
they  could:  if  they  could  not,  yet,  to  make 
way  to  their  objeds,  they  would  do  their  ut- 
moft  to  fubvert  all  religion  and  all  law.  This 
we  certainly  knew.     But  knowing  this,  is 
there  any  reafon,   becaufe   thieves  break  in 
and  ftcal,  and  thus  bring  detriment  to  you, 
and  draw  ruin  on  themfelves,  that  I  am  to 
be  forry  that  yon  are  in  pofrelTion  of  fhopS, 
and  of  warehoufes,  and  of  wholefome  law^ 
to  proted  them  .?  Are  you  to  build  no  houfes^ ' 
becaufe  defperate  men  may  pull  them  down'^ 
upon  their  own  heads?  Or,  if  a  malignant' 
wretch  will  cut  his  own  throat,  becaufe  he 
fees  you  give  alms  to  the  neccffitous  and  de- 
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ferving  i  fhall  his  deftrudion  be  attributed 
to  your  charity,  and  not  to  his  own  deplo- 
rable madnefs  ?  If  we  repent  of  our  good  ac- 
tions, what,  I  pray  you,  is  left  for  our  faults 
and  follies  ?  It  is  not  the  beneficence  of  the' 
laws,  it  is  the  unnatural  temper  which  be- 
neficence can  fret. and  four,  that  is  to  be  la- 
mented. It  is  this  temper  which,  by  all  ra- 
tional means,  ought  to  be  fweetened  and 
correded.  If  fro  ward  men  Oiould  refufe  this 
cure,  can  they  vitiate  any. thing  but  them- 
felves  ?  Does  evil  fo  readl  upon  good,  as  not 
only  to  retard  its  motion,  but  to  change  its 
nature  ?  If  it  can  fo  operate,  then  good  men 
will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  bad  ;  and 
virtue,  by  a  dreadful  reverfe  of  order,  muft 
lie  under  perpetual  fubjedion  and  bondage 
to  vice. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which 
fome  think,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed;  near  two  years  tranquillity,  which 
followed  the  acl,  and  its  inf^ant  imitation  in 
Ireland,  proved  abundantly,  that  the  late 
horrible  fpirit  was,  in  a  great  raeafure,  the 
effed  of  infidious  art,  and  ptrverfe  induftry, 
and  grofs  mifreprefentation.  But  fuppofe 
that  the  diflike  had  been  much  more  delibe- 
rate, and  much  more  general  than  lam  per- 
fuaded  it  was — When  we  know,  that  the 
opinions  of  even  the  grcatefl  multitudes,  are 
the  ftandard  of  reditude,  I  fhall  think  myfelf 
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obliged  to  makethofe  opinions  the  mafters  of 
my  confcience.  But  if  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Omnipotence  itfelf  is  competent  to 
alter  the  effential  conftitution  of  right  and 
wrong,  fure  I  am,  that  fuch  things^  as  they 
and  I,  are  pofTefTed  of  no  fuch  power.  No 
man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of 
making  government  pleafing  to  the  people. 
But  the  wideft  range  of  this  politic  complai- 
fance  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  juftice. 
I  would  not  only  confult  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  but  I  would  chearfully  gratify  their 
humours.  We  are  all  a  fort  of  children,  that 
mufl  be  foothed  and  managed.  I  think  1  am 
not  auflere  nor  formal  in  my  nature.  I 
would  bear,  I  would  even  myfelf  play  my  part 
in,  any  innocent  buffooneries,  to divertthem. 
But  I  never  will  a6t  the  tyrant  for  their 
amufement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their 
fports,  I  (hall  never  confent  to  throw  them 
any  living,  fentient  creature  whatfoever,  no 
not  fomuch  as  a  killing,  to  torment. 

"  But  if  I  profefs  all  this  impolitic  flub- 
*'  bornnefs,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  eleded 
*'  into  Parliament."  It  is  certainly  not  plea- 
fing  to  be  put  out  of  the  public  fervicc  But 
I  wifh  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have 
my  fhare  of  doing  good,  and  refifting  evil. 
It  would  therefore  beabfurd  to  renounce  my 
objeds,  in  order  to  obtain  my  feat.  I  de- 
ceive myfelf  indeed  mofl  grofsly,  if  I  had  not 
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much  rather  pafs  the  remainder  of  my  life 
hidden  in  the  recefles  of  the  deepeft  ob- 
fcurity,  feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  vi- 
lions  and  imaginations  of  fuch  things,  than 
to  be  placed  on  the  moft  fplcndid  throne  of 
the  univerfe,  tantahzed  with  a  denial  of  the 
pradice  of  all  which  can  make  the  greateft 
fituation  any  other  than  the  greateft  curfc. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  ne- 
ver fufficiently  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  you, 
for  having  fet  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could 
lend  the  llighteft  help  to  great  and  laudable 
defigns.  If  I  have  had  my  fhare,  in  any  mea- 
fure  giving  quiet  to  private  property,  and 
private  confcience  ;  if  by  my  vote  1  have 
aided  in  fecuring  to  families  the  beft  poiTef- 
iion,  peace  ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling 
kings  to  their  fubjeds,  and  fubjedls  to  their 
prince  ;  if  I  have  alTifted  to  loofen  the  foreign 
holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him  to 
look  for  his  protedion  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  goodwill 
of  his  countrymen  ; — if  I  have  thus  taken 
my  part  with  the  beft  of  men  in  the  beft  of 
their  adions,  I  can  fhut  the  book  5 — I  might 
wifh  to  read  a  page  or  two  more — but  this 
is  enough  for  my  meafure. — I  have  not  lived 
m  vain. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  on  this  ferious  day, 
when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  ac- 
count with  you,  let  me  take  to  myfelf  fome 

degree 
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degree  of  honeft  pride  on  the  nature  of  the 
charges  that  are  againft  me.  I  do  not  here 
ftand  before  you  accufed  of  venaHty,  or  of 
neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  faid,  that,  in  the 
Jong  period  of  my  fervice,  I  have,  in  a  iingle 
inftance,  facriiiced  the  flighteftof  your  inte- 
refts  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
is  not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger,  or 
revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have 
had  a  fhare  m  wronging  or  oppreiling  any 
defcription  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in 
any  defcription.  No  !  the  charges  againft 
me,  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pufh- 
ed  the  principles  of  general  juftice  and  be- 
nevolence too  far;  further  than  a  cautious 
policy  v/ould  warrant  ;  and  further  than 
the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with 
me. — In  every  accident  which  may  happen 
through  life,  in  pain,  in  forrow,  in  deprefli- 
on,  and  diftrefs,  1  will  call  to  mind  this  ac- 
cufation  j  and  be  comforted. 

Gentlemen,  I  fubmit  the  whole  to  your 
judgment.  Mr.  Mayor,  1  thank  you  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  this  occafion. 
in  your  flate  of  health,  it  is  particularly  obli- 
ging. If  this  company  fhould  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  for  me  to  withdraw,  I  (hall  refpedt- 
fully  retire;  if  you  think  otherwife,  I  (hall 
20  diredtlv  to  the  Council-houfe  and  to  the 
Change,  and  without  a  moment's  delay, 
begin  my  canvafs. 

THE    END. 
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BriftoU  Sept.  6,  1780. 

yiT  a  great  and  refpeclable  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  EDMUND  BURKE,  Efq-, 
held  at  the  Guildhall  this  day  j 

The  Right  Worjhipful  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair ; 

Refolved,  that  Mr.  Burke ^  as  a  reprefenta^ 
five  for  this  city^  has  done  all  poj/ible  honour 
to  himfelf  as  afenator  and  a  man,  and  that  we 
do  heartily  and  honeftly  approve  of  his  con- 
duel^  as  the  refult  of  an  enlightened  loyalty  to 
his  fovereign  -,  a  warm  and  zealous  love  to  his 
country^  through  its  widely- extended  empire  ; 
a  jealous  and  watchful  care  of  the  liberties  of 
his  fellow  fubjecls ;  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
underjlanding  of  our  commercial  intereji ;  a 
humane  attention  to  the  circumjiances  of  even 
the  loiveji  ranks  of  the  community ;  and  a 
truly  wife^  politic,  and  tolerant fpirit ^in  fup' 
porting  the  national  churchy  with  a  reafonable 
indulgence  to  all  who  dijfent  frovi  it ;  and  we 
wiJJj  to  exprefs  the  moft  marked  abhorrence 
of  the  bafe  arts  which  have  been  employed, 
without  regard  to  truth  and  reafon,  to  mij- 
reprefent  his  eminent  fervices  to  his  country. 

Refolved,  That  this  refolution  be  copied  out, 
andfigned  by  the  Chairman,  and  be  by  him 

prefented 
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prefentedto  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  fullejl  ex  pre f- 
Jion  of  the  refpe6iful  and  grateful  fenfe  we 
entertain  of  his  merits  and  fervices^  public 
and  private,  to  the  Citizens  of  Briftol,  as  a 
man  and  a  reprefentative. 

Refolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting 
he  given  to  the  Right  WorJJjipjul  the  May  or ^ 
who  fo  ably  and  worthily  prefided  in  this 
Meeting, 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  earnejl  requejl  pf 
this  Meeting  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  Jhould 
again  offer  himfelf  a  candidate  to  reprefent 
this  city  in  Parliament  j  ajfuring  him  of  that 
full  and  fir  enuous  fupport  which  is  due  to  the 
merits  of  fo  excellent  a  reprefentative. 

This  hufinefs  being  over,  Mr.  Burke  went 
to  the  Exchange,  and  offered  himfelf  as  a 
candidate  in  the  ufual  manner.  He  was  ac- 
covipanied  to  the  Council-houfe,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Exchange,  by  a  large  body  of 
mofi  refped^able  Gentlemen,  amongfi  whom 
were  the  following  Me??ibers  of  the  Corpora- 
Hon,  viz.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr,  Alderman  Smith, 
Mr.  Alderman  Deane,  Mr.  Alderman  Gordon, 
William  Weare,  Samuel  Munckly,  John  Mer- 
lott,  John  Crofts,  Levy  Ames,  John  Fijher 
Weare ^  Benjamin  Lof combe,  Philip  Protheroe, 
Samuel  Span,  Jofcph  Smith,  Richard  Bright, 
and  John  Noble,  Efquires, 


